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Camel Lights solves the 

low tar/low taste problem. 

A richer-tasting Camel blend 
does it. Delivers satisfaction 
at only 9 mg tar. For taste 
thats been missing in low 
tars, try Camel Lights. 


Satisfaction. 
Only 9 mg tar. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





‘DK introduces 
gh fidelity for the eyes. 


The ultimate goal of the recording 
process is to capture and repro- 
duce an exact copy of the original 
source. Only when the reproduc- 
tion mirrors the original do we 
call it “high fidelity.” 

The concept of high fidelity 
is not limited to sound and music. 
A visual image can be true to the 
original in shape, color and clarity. 

A few years ago, the idea of 
a home video cassette system was 
pure science fiction, but today, 
hundreds of thousands of 
American homes already enjoy 
such systems. In the near future, 
a video cassette deck and video 
library will be as integral to the 
home entertainment center as the 
television and stereo. 
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As a leader in recording 
technology, TDK stands at the 
forefront of the home entertain- 
ment revolution. We pioneered 
the high fidelity audio cassette 
back in 1968. Today, our SA audio 
cassette is so good at reproducing 
music, 1n all its infinite variety 
and detail, that it’s the number 
one-selling high bias cassette in 
America. So good, in fact, that 
most quality deck manufacturers 
won't let a deck leave the factory 
unless it’s been set up for use 
with SA. 

The TDK Super Avilyn VHS 
video cassette is also an industry 
leader. Our engineers started 
with the tape we make for 
professional broadcast use and 





improved upon it, so it could stand 
up to the demands of half-inch, 
four-hour home recording. Our 
cassette was the first judged good 
enough for four-hour use by the 
quality control engineers of all 
the VHS deck manufacturers. 
In your deck, it will offer a level 
of performance so outstanding, so 
refined, that it will introduce you 
to a new era in home video: the 
age of “high fidelity for the eyes.” 
TDK Electronics Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 11530. 
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14 The Performer of the Year: 
Ron Guidry 

After baseball's best pitcher won 27 
games, a World Series ring and the Cy 
Young Award last year, he unwound 
from all the hoopla in the sanctuary of 
a duck blind 

By ROGER DIRECTOR 


| 22 Top Performers of 1978 
Carlos Alberto—soccer. Mario 
Andretti—auto racing. Larry Bird— 
college basketball. Pipino Cuevas— 
boxing. Guy Lafleur—hockey. Nancy 
Lopez—golf. Martina Navratilova— 
tennis. Darrel McHargue—horse rac- 
ing. Henry Rono—track and field. 
Billy Sims—college football. David 
Thompson—pro basketball. 


44 Terry Bradshaw, Top 
Performer, 1978, Pro 
Football 

Having endured and matured, the 
Steeler quarterback with the strong 
arm and the big heart is no longer ‘*: 
child of promise”’ 

By PHIL MUSICK 
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53 The SPORT Interview: 
Howard Cosell on 

Howard Cosell 

‘I feel [ve had a major impact in my 
time concerning the role of 

sports in American society...."" 
**.,.in general, | think | can become 
too absorbed with myself as an oracle’ 


By DAVE ANDERSON 


58 After 18 losing seasons and 
investing millions in his beloved 
Angels, Gene Autry can still say, 
**We Don’t Need Much To 
Win the Pennant’’ 

By DAVID SHAW 
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68 At Iona, Big Time 

Is Fun Time 

The Gaels had a moribund basketball 
program until free-spirited coach Jim 
Valvano started recruiting super 
players with subway tokens 

and lots of laughs 


By RICHARD O’CONNOR 


74 Two Supersophs: 

The Islanders’ Mike Bossy 
**The quickest hands I’ve ever seen 
on a hockey player’ 


By TOM MURRAY 


The Red Wings’ 

Dale McCourt 

“A great shot... like the puck 
thinks for itself”” 


By EARL McRAE 


81 Dr. J—Awesome Again! 
After two seasons as a team player 
without a team, a wiser Julius Erving 
now leads the Sixers with a less 
flamboyant but once again 
dominating show 

By MARTY BELL 


88 Rating the NBA Coaches 
In the last decade, pro coaching has 
improved 500 percent, according 

to our panel of experts, who here 
name the good and the bad 

bench generals 


By RICHARD O’CONNOR 
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has a warm-up offer 


- UnicapT 
pie on the go. 
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Py +% i aoe -s Right now, get 
_  £ Unicant \ gece & awarm-up suit 
HIGH POTENCY ) Be 2nida $1.00 
\uauicsunesscsippiawem: J = Ge refund—with 
fe |S your next 
F~ purchase of 
= Unicap T 
jn High Potency 
Cc =o Vitamins. 
| UnicapT® 
‘ok inal o If you're really 
| wae mm active, you're 
i gqee: ae Hh = probably taking 
nae me a vitamin. 
AAT = } Andthe 
a vitamin that a 
—- lot of active 


people take is Unicap T. Because it contains 
11 essential vitamins and 6 important minerals, 
including zinc and iron. 
And here are two offers from Unicap T 
that you'll appreciate: 
First, a $1.00 refund on your next purchase. 
Second, a Spalding warm-up suit made of 
100% triple knit acrylic. It retails for $32.00— 
yours for only $19.95 plus proof of purchase 
from a package of Unicap T. 
The suit comes in navy with white trim 
Or cocoa with white. In women’s sizes—S, M, L. 
And men’s sizes—S, M, L, XL. Both the 
jacket and pants have pockets. 
If youre someone on the go, try Unicap T. And 
get yourself a warm-up suit and $1.00 refund, too. 


Read and follow label directions ©1979 Up john Co. 
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UNICAP T°’ WARM-UP OFFER =) 3 
To order your warm-up suit, send inthe circlefrom the front © ‘4 

of the Unicap T package, 90 tablets or larger, along witha . eit 
money order or check for $19.95. Send to: = | e- 
UNICAP T WARM-UP SUIT OFFER cele 


| P.O. Box 7475, Westbury, New York 11592 

| Is this your first purchase of Unicap T? Yes () No 

| Please send_ warm-up suits. Men's 7] Women’s (Size 
Color: Navy with white (1) Cocoa with white 


Name — = 
(Please Print} 


Address = —————————— 


City/State/Zip_. SS ——. 
SP 279 Zip code is required. 
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[ | | ® NOTE: Offer good only in the U.S. 
| $1.00 REFUND OH UNICAP T This certificate or av proof of 
To receive your 31.00 cash refund, just purchase may not be mechanically 
send in the list of ingredients from the reproduced and must be mailed 

| back of any package of Unicap T or Unicap together. Submission of any por- 
tion of the package other than in- 

dicated will not be honored. Limit 


| Therapeutic. 90 tablets or larger. along 
Ooné CoUpON per name, or address. 


| with this refund certificate to: ——-— pe 


‘ 7? ~ Ee ik j — : ie i . a ze 7 | | UNICAP T REFUND OFFER, aoe | No clubs, groups. organizations 
; ef ae " i Pome © & ay * es, Co a vy | P.O. BOX NB-456, | aie or associations. Offer expires June 
e " : | El Paso, Texas 79977. = 30, 1979. Allow 4 to 6 weeks for 
aA refund. Offer void where pro- 
$32.00 value ma arise len, or otherwise re- 
for only $19.95. : 
= Please Prin 
| AGdress 
City/State/Zip_ SEE =" 
| SP 979 Zip code is required. 
| 
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| _ you. Skill’ Knowledge. And 
“ur experience. And much of it 
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a tech manual. It came from 
somebody else. Somebody 
who took the time to pass 
_ along what he knew. 
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You've got a lot to give, too. 
_ And you can do it. Part-time. 
Inthe Army National Guard. 
, In the Army Guard, 
you can make a difference. 
By working with Beanie who 
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want to know we you ees 
~Byshowing them the ropes. + 
as } , And watching them grow. | 
Its a cee job. The pay’s good, too. And you'll be putting time against 
retirement benefits. ' 


Check it out. There are a lot of people who want what vee ve got Pass 


it on. In the Army National Guard. 
See your local recruiter or call toll-free 800-638-7600 
(except in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands). 


In Maryland, call | 
728-3388. Pie 3 1 won ea —— 
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INTERVIEW REVIEW 

| found your SPORT interview with 
Larry O’Brien (December) of much inter- 
est. You asked probing questions and | 
was impressed ‘with the answers. | found 
your interview with Larry Fleisher ques- 
tionable because you did not take the of- 
fensive with him as you had with O'Brien. 
This shows a bias that should be missing. 
Fleisher, aS a player rep and an agent, 

seems a man of paradoxical roles. 
Jack N. Rousso 
Seattle, Wash. 


| CRYSTAL (BASKET) BALL 


My hat is off to Berry Stainback for “The 
Man Who Loves Gym Rats” (December). 
My only regret is Jim Spanarkel not being 
on Jerry Krause's first-team All-America 
(“SPORT's college basketball All-Amer- 
ica Team,” December). 

John D. Canny 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Where is Kentucky's Kyle Macy on the 
All-America team? 

Dave Le Stourgeon 

Melbourne, Fla. 


HARDER HITTERS 
Thank you very much for your article 
“The NFL's Hardest Hitters’ (December). 
since there were only ten choices, you 
made some very good ones, but you 
should have included three more super 
hitters: Monte Johnson and Phil Villa- 
piano of Oakland and Ron Johnson, a 

rookie from Pittsburgh. 
Jason Hall 
No address given 


| am very mad and disappointed that 

Johnny Gray of the Packers was not men- 
tioned. He's a devastating hitter. 

A.M. Ahlskog 

Mass City, Mich. 


VOLLEYBALL VOLLEYS 

| would like to express the American 
National Volleyball Association's appre- 
ciation for your coverage of the U.S. 
Women's National Volleyball Team in 
“This Volleyball Isn't a Game” (October) 
by Jack Fincher. Since your article ap- 


| peared, the Women’s National Volleyball 


Team surprised, or | might say shocked, 
the entire world by placing a very impres- 
sive fifth in the 1978 World Champion- 
ships in Russia. 

However, in your story there were sev- 
eral errors: 1) Don Rolapp, whom you de- 
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scribe as ‘a member of the Olympic staff,” 
is in no way affiliated with the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee (USOC). 2) You report that | 
the major financial support for the team 
comes from the USOC and the U.S. Vol- 
leyball Association (USVBA). The USOC 
is in fact the major contributor, and the 
USVBA's contribution is very minimal. 
Furthermore, the USVBA will most likely 
realize a profit from the women's team. 3) 
ANVA's predominant interest is athletic 
excellence and not “to make as much 
money as possible.” 4) ANVA has never 
received financing from Adidas, and the 
Women's National Team budget is 
$300,000, not $200,000. 5) And finally, 
Debbie Green is Korean-American not 
Japanese-American. 
Don L. Green 
National Director, ANVA 
Garden Grove, Cal. 


The author replies: 1) Don Rolapp is not 
formally affiliated with the USOC, but it's 
hard to imagine the Women’s National 
Volleyball team functioning without him. 
In addition to doing all the things the ar- 
ticle indicates, he set up interviews for me 
with Colorado Springs Olympic Training 
Center director Bob Mathias, coach Arie 
Selinger and team members, provided 
publicity brochures and press tickets, and 
arranged for me to eat with the players in 
the center's private dining room. At no 
time did anyone suggest this was any- 
thing but Rolapp’s primary and accepted 
function—officially or otherwise. 2) It is 
true that the USOC is the major financer of 
the Women's Team—contributing 
$120,000. ANVA contributed $50,000, 
and the USVBA only $7,000. 3) ANVA's 
predominant interest may be in athletic 
excellence and not in seeking unlimited 
funds, but Rolapp, as ANVA's former na- 
tional director for special events, declares 
that in ANVA's view, you can't have one 
without the other. 4) According to Rolapp, | 
the Women's Team “received a package 
[from Adidas] that was probably worth 
about $40,000 a year—in monetary sub- 
sidy, all our equipment, our sweats, trav- 
eling bags, shoes, everything.” Green 
correctly notes the team budget is 
$300,000. 5) My apologies to Don Green 
and his daughter Debbie for mis- 
identifying their nationality. 

—Jack Fincher 
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BORN-AGAIN FREE 

When we told Lloyd “All-World” Free 
that we were going to run a story on the 
rebirth of Julius Erving's basketball awe- 
someness as a Philadelphia /76er (see 
page 81), Free—the man who was 
traded to San Diego so that Dr. J could 
bloom again—said, “Seems to me that 
the 76ers burned my ass for doing the 
things they now want Julius to do—only 
they ain't calling him a greedy S.O.B. 

“But the irony about it is that | don't 
see the results being too good for them. 
I'm not impressed with them this year. 
They re doin more one-on-one now 
than with me, and they always said that 
was my sin. | think a lot of those 76er 
people realize now that they got no soul, 
no leadership and no bench without me. 
They're gonna be in trouble.” 

Lloyd then added: “| think you guys 
are missing a much better story.” When 
we asked what it was, Lloyd paused dra- 
matically for a moment, then said, 
“You're talkin’ to him.” We asked Lloyd 
to expand on that. “Well, this is the year 
that Julius and me have been free to do 
our own thing.” Lloyd giggled a little. 
“And right now, my thing looks better 
than his thing.” 

Free, whom the 76ers dumped—how 
else would you describe a trade for an- 
other team's No. 1 draft pick in 1984?— 
the day before the season began, was 
not only the Clippers’ top scorer through 
26 games with a 26,6 ppg average, he 
was the NBA's second-leading scorer. 
He was also shooting 49 percent from 
the field, several points above his career 
average, and he was second on his 
team in assists. 

“Pat Williams,” said Lloyd, referring to 
the 76ers general manager, “told every- 
one | would score a lot but that I'd screw 
up if given all the duties of a starting 
guard. | came to San Diego 20 minutes 
before my first game, never practiced 
with the team, never even said anything 
to them—and fit right in.” A sneering 
laugh. “| ask Pat Williams now: ‘Have | 
handled it?’ ” 

But what about his reputation in Philly 
as a man who breaks out in a rash if 
forced to pass or play defense? Lloyd 
took a deep breath. “The 76ers needed 
a scapegoat after losing in the playoffs 
with all that high-priced talent, and they 
always made it me, so the national pub- 
licity | got was all negative. 

“Hey, | was always a complete player, 
but politics prevented me from ever 





Once aseconda-string Sixer, Lloyd Free, 
here shooting over Rocket Mike Newlin, 
is asuccessful starter in San Diego 


being a star in Philly. Collins had to be 
the star guard. | was outspoken, | was 
honest. They didn't like that. The club's 
getting rid of the wrong people—like 
George McGinnis [traded to Denver]. 
George couldn't be a star because of 
Julius, and when George bitched he was 
made to look like he was selfish. Now 
Darryl Dawkins wants out. They're rot- 
ting him away, destroying his en- 
thusiasm; he could be a monster. Me, 
George and Darryl are the only three 
guys who worked hard last year at prac- 
tices when everyone else was fooling 
around. People said | didn't want dis- 
cipline. Hell, | wanted it—for some of 
those other guys. 

“Tl expect them to plant lies about Dar- 
ryl in the papers. They did it to me, but 
when | came here, Randy [Smith] told 
me, ‘| Know your reputation is b.s. We 
work together better than Collins and 
Henry Bibby could hope to work to- 
gether.” 

Who was Lloyd accusing of making 
him a scapegoat? ‘| don't wanna get into 
it, | wanna let it die . . . but let's just say 
[coach] Billy Cunningham ana [owner] 
Fitz Dixon never wanted me, | also don't 


think it was too nice for Ervings wife 
[Turquoise] to attack me [in a news- 
paper article]. 

Free has been reunited in San Diego 
with Gene Shue, his first coach with the 
76ers. In Philadelphia, Free often criti- 
cized Shue for not playing him enough. 
“But | knew he respected me, that it 
wasn't personal,” Free said. “He told me 
I'd start in time and be a star—and 
proved it by wanting me this year. | 
might've been pissed then, but he’s a 
good, disciplined coach. Billy was weak, 
guys took advantage of him. That was at 
the heart of our problems.” 

And what of the 76ers now, with the 
reborn Erving? “They're just squeezin’ 
by now. They always said | wasn't letting 
Julius play, but now they got no direction 
at all. Yeah, they could use me, but 
they'll never get me. They blew it. The 
people out here love me. San Diego paid 
nothing for me—and wound up with the 
Hope Diamond.” 

—Mark Ribowsky 


DRIVE, SHE SAID 

On most afternoons in the Thomas 
Dunn Sports Center in Elizabeth, N.J., a 
bald, elderly man wearing a sweat suit 
and sneakers stands before 15 young 
women dressed in shorts and T-shirts. 
The man speaks softly but author- 
itatively. The women listen raptly. He 
talks about basketball fundamentals— 
passing, shooting, rebounding—then 
runs the women through a Series of 
drills. He stands and watches intently, 
feet spread apart, arms folded across 
his chest—the way he has stood on the 
sidelines for three decades. The man is 
71-year-old Don Kennedy and the 
women are the New Jersey Gems, one 
of eight franchises in the Women's Pro 
Basketball League(WBL), which began 
its inaugural season in December. 

Kennedy is the former head coach of 
St. Peters College. In his 24 years there 
he directed the Peacocks to five post- 
season tournaments and a record of 
326-194, which ranks him among the all- 
time top coaches in winning percentage. 
Since retiring in 1973, Kennedy has run 
a summer camp. 

‘| wasn't looking to get back into 
coaching, but now that | am, I'm very 
excited,’ Kennedy says. ‘| think the 
WBL has a tremendous potential. 
Women's sports have grown incredibly 
over the past few years, and now, with 
the advent of the WBL, women are af- 
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The RCA 
Music 
Service | 
is having a 


Take any 6 tapes or recoris for only 1¢—plus postage and handling—when you agree to buy 
just 4 more hits at regular Music Service prices. .. and take up to three full years to do it. 


Enjoy Top Hits at Top Savings! 
Start Saving Now! Take any six §-Track Tapes or Records or Cassettes 
for just 1¢ with trial membership. (Sorry, no mixing.) Indicate your 
choices on the coupon, enclose one penny, mail it today! 


Colorful Magazine! Free Choice! Every four weeks illustrated MEDLEY 
brings news of almost 400 selections and features a ‘Selection of the 
Month” in your favorite music category. And, five times a year, you re- 
ceive sale issues featuring a ‘Bonus Selection” and alternates at great 
savings. In all, you will have 18 purchase opportunities in the course 
of a year. No need to buy a selection every time. You merely agree to 
buy 4 more hits in the next three years at regular Music Service prices 
— usually $7.98 each for records or tapes. Choose from top labels like 
RCA, Capitol, Warner Bros., A&M, Atlantic, Arista, Mercury, ABC, TK, 
Casablanca, MGM, Elektra, London, United Artists ... over 80 more! 


RCA Music Service, 6550 E. 30th St. 


_ Indianapolis, Ind. 46219 







® Steve Miller: Dreams 
® Barry Manilow I] 

@ Alan Parsons: Pyramid 
# Mel Tillis On Stage 

# Natalie Cole Live 

® Elvis: Legendary V. 2 
® Best OF Beach Boys 
® Merle Haggard: 1] Winners 
® Bob Seger: Hight Moves 
® Statlers: Entertainers 

® Nazareth: Hair Of Dog 

® Carpenters: Singles .__. 
® Anne Murray: Together 
® Ronnie Milsap: One Love 
© Cat Stevens: Gr. Hils _,. 
® South Pacific/Soundtrack 
® Solid Gold Rock V. 1 

® Q. Jones: Sounds... And 
@ Jeff, Starship: Spitfire 
@ 2. Parton: Here You Come 
® Rush: Farewell fad 
® Helen Reddy: Gr. Hits 
# Disco Party 

, ® LTD: Togetherness 


® Toby Beau 
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® Kiss 
® Rush: 2112 
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More Hits To Choose! 


@® Kiss: Rock & Roll Over 

® Alpert/TJE: Gr. Hits V. 1 
® Rita Coolidge: Anytime 

# Tom Jones: Gr, Hits. 

® Bonnie Tyler: Heartache 
® Waylon & Willie 

# Evelyn King: Smooth 

® Glen Campbell: Gr. Hits _. 
© Roy Clark: Labor OF Love 
® Best OF Henry Mancini 


® |. Denver: Rocky Mt. High 
® Hall & Oates: Red Ledge 
® Johnny Rivers: Gold 

® Linda Ronstadt: Wheel 

® Paul Anka: 21 Gold Hits 
® Chuck Berry Gold Hits 

®@ Best OF Mel Tillis 

® Ohio Players: Gold 

® Rocky /Soundtrack 

® Bay City Roll. 
® Ventures: Gold. 
# KC & Sunshine Band 

® Chester & Lester: Monsters 
® Kenny Rogers: Daylime . 
oD. 4M. Osmond: Winning 
® Mills Bros.: Gr. Hits 

® Best Of Guess Who 

® Michel Legrand: Times 

® Gros. Johnson: Blam! 

® fubin Mehta: Star Wars 
® Bob Welch: French Kiss 

@ Ormandy: Nutcracker 

® Best Of Tavares 

® Grease/Orig, Cast 

® Donna Summer: Yesterday 
® Sagovia: Fav. Spanish 

© Statler Bros.: Stories 

® Cliburn: World's Fav. 

® Styr: Grand IIlusion 

® Solti: Beath. Sym, #5 

© K.Rogers & D.West: Fools 
® Horowitz: Concert Faves, 
® Kendalls: Old Fashioned 
® Crystal Gayle: bn 


oe M-M-Mel (Tillis) 
® Bast Gordon Lightfoot 
® Hiss: Destroyer 
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Automatic Shipments! To get the regular ‘Selection of the Month” or 
the special sale “Bonus Selection,’ do nothing; it will be sent auto- 
matically. If you want other selections, or none, advise us on the card 
always provided and return it by the date specified. You always have 
at least 10 days to decide. But, if you ever have less than 10 days to 
make your decision, you may return your automatic selection at our 
expense for full credit. 


Cancel whenever you wish after completing your membership agree- 
ment by notifying us in writing. If you remain a member, choose 1 se- 
lection FREE for every 2 you buy at regular Music Service prices! 


(Postage & handling charge added to each shipment.) 
Free 10-Day Trial! |f not satisfied return your 6 hits res 
after 10 days for a prompt refund. Mail coupon today! 

eg ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
wy! Mail to: RCA MUSIC SERVICE 
P.O. Box RCA 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 46291 


| enclose 1¢. Please accept my trial | 
membership in the RCA Music Serv- 
ice and send me the 6 hits I've 
indicated here under the terms out- 
lined in this advertisement. | agree 
to buy as few as 4 more hits at reg- 
ular Music Service prices in the next three years, 
after which | may cancel my membership. (Post- 
age & handling charge added to each shipment.) 
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SPORT TALK 


forded the opportunity to play profes- 
sionally, just like men.” 

The WBL consists of two divisions: 
the East, which includes the Gems, New 
York Stars, Houston Angels and Dayton 
Rockettes; and the West, which in- 
cludes the lowa Cornets. Chicago 
Hustle, Milwaukee Does, and Min- 
nesota Fillies. Each team is to play a34- 
game schedule, culminating with post- 
season playoffs in mid-April. 

The WBL bans zone defenses and 
employs a 24-second clock. Also, the 
WBL will be using a new 29-inch ball-— 
one inch smaller in circumference than 
the standard NBA ball. “The smaller 
ball,” says Kennedy, “should provide 
the girls with better handling.” 

The question, of course, is whether 
the league, under president Bill Byrne, 
can succeed when the top four women 
players in this country will not be partici- 
pating, UCLA's Ann Meyers (drafted by 
Houston) and Montclair State’s Carol 
Blazejowski (drafted by New Jersey) de- 
cided the prospect of 1980 Olympic gold 
was more enticing than 1979 green. And 
Old Dominion’s Nancy Lieberman 
chose to remain in college. Delta State's 
Luisa Harris (drafted by Houston) 
signed, but will be benched because of a 
pregnancy. 

“| think it will get off the ground initially 
because there will be a tremendous cu- 
riosity toward women pros,” says 24- 
year-old Randi Burdick, a 5-foot-6 quard 
from Montclair State. Last year, Burdick 
was the assistant coach of the women's 
basketball team at Rutgers, but she 
says she leaped at the chance to play 
with the Gems—even though it meant a 
pay cut—‘because someday | may be 
part of sports history. Our success or 
failure wont be determined by how 
much media exposure we get or the 
stars we attract, but by the overall quality 
of the players.” 

Asked how coach Kennedy was han- 
dling his new squad, Burdick says, “He 
seemed somewhat tentative at first. He 
wasnt sure what to expect from us and 
was kind of taking iteasy on us. But word 
got to him on the grapevine that we 
wanted to be pushed hard, that we could 
play a physical, fast-paced brand of bas- 
ketball like men. When he found that out, 
he became a real tyrant.” 

Kennedy admits: “They are excellent 
athletes—more so than | expected them 
to be.” 

Although the road ahead may be 
rocky, women’s basketball has some- 
thing going for it that other sports do 
| not—the strong, if chauvinistic, en- 
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dorsement of the game's inventor, Dr. 
James Naismith. In a basketball bro- 
chure published in 1894, Naismith 
wrote: “Basketball has also been found 
valuable for girls and women, as there 
are few games in which they can play 
that are not a strain on the nervous sys- 
tem. ... It is peculiarly adapted for giv- 
ing health without severe mental 


stress.” 


Tell that to Randi Burdick and Don 
Kennedy with the shot clock winding 
down. 

—Richard O'Connor 


THE BATTLING BREWER 

Ron Guidry's record-breaking 1978 
season left some of the American 
League's top pitchers so far behind that 
their fine seasons were barely noticed. 

Take the Milwaukee Brewers’ 30- 
year-old lefthander Mike Caldwell, for 
example. Caldwell entered the 1978 
season with a mediocre lifetime record 
of 40-58 for four teams in seven years, 
but completed the season with a 22-9 
record, a 2.36 ERA and a league high of 
23 complete games. His performance 
earned him the Sporting News’ Come- 
back Player of the Year Award in the 
American League, but if Guidry hadn't 
been around it also would have earned 
him the coveted Cy Young Award. 

“That doesn’t bother me because | 
know what | did and I'm overwhelmed,” 
Caldwell said recently by phone from his 
home near Milwaukee. “Someone had 
to have a tremendous year to beat me 
out with the stats | had, and Guidry had a 
helluva year.” 

How had a well-traveled mop-up artist 
who had been plagued with arm injuries 
suddenly become a star? ‘What | 
needed more than anything,” Caldwell 
said, “was confidence in my ability anda 
chance to pitch regularly. George [Bam- 
berger, Brewer manager] gave me that 
chance. At the beginning of the season 
my goal was to win ten games. When | 
got my record up to about 10 and 5 and 
had a couple of winning streaks, | said to 
myself, ‘Geez, I've got achance to have 
a great year, That's when | knew | had 
regained the confidence | had lost. | 
knew when George put my name down 
to start, or came out to the mound to talk 
to me. that he knew | could do the job, he 
wasn't just hoping | could do the job. | 
never felt that way with my other man- 
agers." 

Caldwell certainly didn't feel that way 
at the beginning of the ‘77 season after 
being traded from the Giants to the Cin- 
cinnati Reds under then-manager 
Sparky Anderson. “! sat around for two 
months,” Caldwell said. “When they fi- 
nally used me, they were hoping | would 
look like Tom Seaver the first time out or 





His comeback was unheralded, but Mil- 
waukee's Mike Caldwell says: “| know 
what! did and I'm overwhelmed.” 


they wouldn't have confidence in me.” 

lronically, the Reds dealt Caldwell to 
the Brewers on the same day they ac- 
quired Seaver from the Mets. Last sea- 
son, the Reds, who finished two and a 
half games out of first place, could have 
used Caldwell—who wound up with six 
more victories than Seaver. 

“Mike was our best pitcher in spring 
training,” Bamberger said, “but | wanted 
him to be my second lefty in the bullpen. 
In late April we played the Yankees and | 
started Mike because | wanted to throw 
lefthanders at them. He pitched so well 
[two runs and six hits in eight innings| 
that | could never get him out of there.” 
Caldwell went on to shut out the world 
champions three times last year. 

“He never gives up,” said Yankee 
Mickey Rivers. “Every time he gives up 
a hit, he battles back and gets the next 


guy. 

Caldwell battled back, according to 
Bamberger, ‘because of his great com- 
petitiveness. That great desire. You 
can't give it to a pitcher. It's got to be 
inside him.” 

—Stephen Hanks 


ASK BILL LEE 

Montreal Expo pitcher Bill Lee re- 
sponds to this month's question: What 
do you think of President Carter? 

“He can't hit high fastballs and has 
trouble with the curve.” 

Send your questions to Bill Lee incare 
of SPORT, 641 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of his 
answers next month. 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Warning 








SPORT 
QUIZ 


GRADE YOURSELF 
17-19 EXCELLENT 
14-16 VERY GOOD 
11-13 FAIR 


1. Who was the only NBA player to 
score over 50 points in a game twice last 
season? 

a. Calvin Murphy 

b. Rick Barry 

c. George Gervin 


2. Which NBA team has three players 
whose last names are the same as the 
names of the last three American presi- 
dents? 


3. Match these NBA players with their 
current teams: 

a. CharlesJohnson 1. Atlanta 

b. JohnJohnson 2. Portland 

©. Eddie Johnson 3. Seattle 

d. ClemonJohnson 4. Washington 


4. Who holds the record for the highest 
field-goal percentage (.714) in NBA All- 
Star games? 

a. Randy Smith 

b. David Thompson 

c. Paul Westphal 


5. Which NBA coach entered the sea- 
son with the highest lifetime winning per- 
centage (.608) among coaches with at 
least 100 victories? 

a. Jack Ramsay 

b. Larry Costello 

c. AlAttles 


‘6. Which current NBA player did the 
New Jersey Nets trade their draft rights 
to when they acquired Julius Erving from 
Virginia in 1973? 

a. Kermit Washington 

b. Ed Ratleff 

c. Doug Collins 


Calvin Murphy 








7. Whose record for most goals in a 
season by a rookie did Mike Bossy 
break with 53 last year? 

a. Rick Martin 

b. Mickey Redmond 

ec. Gilbert Perreault 


8. Who besides Dale McCourt is the 
only Detroit Red Wing rookie since 1945 
to lead the team in most goals and points 
in a season? 

a. Marcel Dionne 

b. Gordie Howe 

c. Tom Webster 


9. Name the three NHL players who 
last year broke Denis Potvin’s record for 
the most goals (17) by a rookie defense- 
man. 


10. Which active NHL player holds the 
record for the most shorthanded goals 
(ten) in a season? 

a. Walt Tkaczuk 

b. Marcel Dionne 

c. Bobby Clarke 


411. Guy Lafleur doesnot hold or share 
the NHL record for the most: 

a. assists ina season by aright wing 

b. pointsina Stanley Cup playoff game 
c. goals inaseason by aright wing 


12. Match these NHL players with their 
colleges: 


a. DeanTalafous 1. Colgate 
b. Peter McNab 2. Wisconsin 
c. Mike Milbury 3. Denver 


413. Whose pro golf record for tourna- 
ment earnings in a year by a rookie did 
Nancy Lopez break by earning 
$161,235 in 1978? 

a. Bob Murphy 

b. Jerry Pate 

c. Lanny Wadkins 


Rick Barry 





14. Who finished second to Tom Wat- 
son in total earnings on the 1978 PGA | 
tour? 
a. GilMorgan 

b. Jack Nicklaus 
c. AndyBean 

d. Hubert Green 


15. Whose major-league record for the 
highest winning percentage with 20 or 
more victories did Ron Guidry break last 
season? 

a. Whitey Ford 

b. Preacher Roe 

c. Lefty Grove 


16. Which man has not been a man- 
ager of the California Angels? 

a. SamMele 

b. Del Rice 

c. Lefty Phillips 


17. Which pitcher did not win 20 
games for the first time last season? 
a. RonGuidry 

b. Dennis Leonard 

ec. Dennis Eckersley 

d. Ross Grimsley 


18. Which player was selected after 
Terry Bradshaw as the second pick in 
the 1970 NFL draft? 

a. Cedrick Hardman 

b. PhilOlsen 

ce. Mike McCoy 


19. Who holds the Pittsburgh Steeler 
record for most yards rushing ina 
game? 

a. Franco Harris 

b. John Henry Johnson 

ec. John Fuqua 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 96 


George Gervin 





Clothes 
encounters? 





Tilt-Wheel to the rescue! 


to drivers of various shapes and sizes. 

You can even change 
the position of the wheel while you drive, 
to make long trips more relaxing. 

Some GM cars offer Tilt & Telescope 
Steering. With it, you can move the wheel 
toward you or away from you, as well as 
up and down, for even greater comfort. 

Tilt-Wheel Steering is available on all . 
American-built General Motors cars, light 
| trucks and vans. Ask for a demonstration. 


Wouldn't it be nice if we could spend 
those freezing winter months basking on 
the beach at Acapulco or someplace? Bie 
Instead, we'll probably spend them driving 
around all bundled up in big, bulky clothes. 
Acapulco out of the question? 

Tilt-Wheel Steering can help you avoid 
those clothes encounters. First of 

all, Tilt-Wheel moves up out of the way 

to help make getting in and 

out easier. Then it adjusts 





Saginaw Steering Gear Division General Motors Corporation 





idnight. The mobile home hurt- 
led south on Louisiana’s two- 
lane Highway 81 toward the 
Gulf of Mexico, bulling 
through the fog and the pitch-black flat- 
lands of sparsely settled Cameron Parish. 

Inside, the best pitcher in baseball, Ron 
Guidry of the New York Yankees, stared 
out the window and worked over the first 
cheekful of tobacco he’d been able to re- 
lax with in 24 hours. His dark brown eyes 
were glazed with fatigue, as exhausted 
looking as they had been following 
Guidry’s critical victory in the third game 
ofthe World Series a few weeks earlier. 

At 5 this Friday morning he had been in 
New Orleans to be interviewed on ABC- 
TV’s Good Morning, America show. He 
had flown from New Orleans to his home- 
town of Lafayette—on the other side of 
the state in the heart of the Cajun country 
called Acadiana—to be honored at a day- 
long series of parties, press conferences, 
parades and assorted hoopla which La- 
fayette had planned for its favorite son. 

But that hectic day was over now and 
Guidry had begun to unwind in the mobile 
home. He exchanged his dress-up duds 
for a pair of jeans, boots and a Roy White 
T-shirt. Duck hunting was only hours 
away and Guidry had previously admit- 
ted to dreaming of the sanctuary of the 
blind. During the arduous pennant race, 
he had often told reporters, “‘This past 
season's events won't sink in until I'm 
out in the blind somewhere.” 

At last on his way to a hunt, Guidry 
swiveled his seat so he faced the mobile 
home’s other occupants. The eldest was 
Guidry’s grandfather Gus, a jolly man 
with a bulbous red nose, who alternated 
sipping from a cup of Chivas Regal and 
puffing on a cigarette. Two of Guidry’s 
longtime friends were also aboard: blond- 
haired, 26-year-old Royce *‘Boo’’ Men- 
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After baseball’s best 
pitcher won 27 games, a 
World Series ring and the 

Cy Young Award last 
year, he unwound from all 
the hoopla in the sanctuary 

of a duck blind 
By ROGER DIRECTOR 
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RON GUIDRY 





ard, a welder who worked on the offshore 
oil rigs in the Gulf; and a childhood chum 
we'll call Buddy, 29, who was forsaking 
military obligations for the chance to be 
heading south with Ronnie for the dawn 
of the new season. Two of the other occu- 
pants were more recent acquaintances: 
Richard Zuschlag, a 29-year-old Pennsyl- 
vania native who owned this rolling man- 
sion as well as the successful Acadiana 
Ambulance Service; and 29-year-old 
John Schneider, Guidry’s agent-attorney 
and an up-and-coming Lafayette city 
councilman. 

Also aboard were two northerners, 
prime pieces of alligator bait, to whom 
Guidry addressed this warning: *‘Some- 
times, if there’s been a lot of cold 
weather, the alligators won't be around. 
But seeing as it’s pretty warm out there 
now, they just might be. So if you're 
walking in the marsh, don’t step on some- 
thing that looks like a log without check- 
ing it out pretty carefully.”’ 

“The blind Ron is gonna be in is right 
down at water level,’’ Zuschlag said. 
‘*Right near the alligators and water moc- 
casins. | wonder what the Yankees would 
do if Ron shot a duck and stepped out of 
the blind to grab him and some alligator 
took a bite out of his leg.” 

**! don’t think they’d mind unless the 
alligator took a chunk out of his left arm,”’ 
Buddy said with a wink. 

Guidry grunted and swiveled around to 
stare out the window again while the oth- 
ers bantered about athletics or hunting 
trips into the Atchafalaya Swamp. Much 
of the conversation between Buddy, Gus 
and Boo was spoken in the flat, flappy 
Cajun-French dialect which is the lan- 
guage used by 50 percent of the senior 
citizens in this area. Gus was asked how 
long he’d been hunting, and he said he’d 
been at it since the age of eight. Then he 
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~ ONE REASON WHY COROLLA IS THE 
WORLD'S MOST POPULAR CAR. | 


It's the same reason that ice cream comes in so 
many flavors. People like to choose. And when 
it comes to small cars, no car line gives you 
as many choices as the Toyota Corolla. There 
are 10 different Corolla models. Including 
this great looking sporty SR-5 Liftback. 
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ji Choose acar that fits. The Corolla SR-5 

y —_Liftback adjusts to fit you and your needs like 
it was custom-made. Settle into the standard reclining front 
bucket seats and you can choose from a multitude of 
driving positions. Open the rear hatch with the remote 
release, and the split, fold-down rear seat 

%, adjusts four different ways to carry cargo. Ags 


Choose a car that’s well-equipped. 
When you buy an SR-5, you won't have to choose many options. Somany 

things you'd expect to pay extra for are standard. Power assisted front disc brakes 
/ for Sure Stopping. MacPherson strut front suspension for surer handling — 

Even the AM-FM/MPX Stereo radio and steel belted radial tires are Standard. 


A Choose Toyota quality. Choose the Corolla SR-5 
Liftback, and you get one standard of quality, Toyotas standard—the 
best. SR-5's (and all the Corollas) are built with welded unitized body 
construction to help prevent squeaks and rattles. Doors that fit. And fully 
transistorized ignition for surer starting. Choose a Corolla SR-5 Liftback 
and you'll see why we say, “If you can find a better built small car 

thana Toyota... .buy itl” 
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Guidry 


went on to describe one of the first times 
he had taken his grandson Ronnie hunt- 
ing. Gus’ tale was interrupted by Guidry 
at the part where Gus had quickly 
snapped off two unerring shots to bag a 
brace of ducks. 

*“Hey, how come you always tell how 
you shot those two, but you never men- 
tion how I shot another who fell right 
down into the blind?’’ Guidry said, grin- 
ning. 

That kind of dead-duck delivery ser- 
vice is the ultimate in hunting élan. Asked 
if he had ever done anything in the blind 
that equaled his achievements on the 
mound, Guidry unhesitatingly answered, 
“Sure, I once killed three ducks with one 
shot. They were coming in for a landing, 
and when [ shot I hit the mallard in front 
in the head—killing him—and the spread 
of the shot broke the wings of the two 
females on either side of him.”’ 

Much of Guidry’s childhood had been 
spent hunting ducks, squirrels and other 
game. “‘It was a normal childhood,”’ 
Buddy said between sips on a can of 
Coors. “The three of us ran around a 
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During the season, Guidry’s tenacity on 
the mound spurred the Yankees toa 
world championship and left him ex- 
hausted. Back home, he rode with daugh- 
ter Jamie inthe University of South- 
western Louisiana's homecoming parade 
and addressed the football team before 
the big game. But his most relaxing post- 
season interlude occurred on the opening 
day of duck hunting season. 




















little, got drunk a little.”’ 

‘*Actually, some of our other friends 
thought we were queer, we were so 
close,’ Boo said. He and Buddy had 
lived for atime ina room above the garage 
behind Guidry’s house. *‘We’ve all ac- 
tually slept in the same bed,’ Boo contin- 
ued. “*At one point I had some family 
trouble so I just moved in with Ron’s fam- 
ily for a while. You could never find a 
finer pair of people than Ron’s parents. 
Roland [a railroad engineer] and Grace.” 

‘*Ron had a car and | had a motor- 


cycle,’ Buddy said, ‘so the three of us 
would swap rides whenever any of us had 
a date. Sometimes we never had enough 
money for dates, so we'd just pool our 
money and buy some cheap wine.” 

‘*Ron may have a lot of money now,”’ 
Boo said, *“*but he hasn’t changed. If for 
some reason I needed money, and | went 
up to him and asked for $10,000, I'd have 
it with no questions asked.” 

As the vehicle rolled on there was more 
hunting talk and, finally, as the destina- 
tion drew nearer, a slew of Louisiana 
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Guidry 


mosquito jokes. 

“When's dawn?” Guidry asked. 

““Pive,”” Zuschlag said. ‘*That’s when 
the season starts.” 

“No, you can start shooting a half hour 
before dawn,’’ Guidry said, *‘and we 
should be out there a half hour before 
that.”’ 

They soon turned off the road and bob- 
bed to a stop by the side of a two-room 
cabin. One room had been divided by a 
dusty green formica-topped counter into 
a sitting/dining area and a kitchen. There 
was a bedroom beyond the first room. It 
was black and full of beds containing 
vague, slumbering forms. The room vi- 
brated in the dark from the snoring of 
sleeping hunters. Minutes after Guidry 
had jumped off the mobile home he had 
added his voice to theirs. 


[t was a few hours after Guidry had 
flown tn that Friday morning from the TV 
interview in New Orleans. One corner of 
the Cajun Room at the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana’s Athletic De- 
partment offices contained a large TV 
screen displaying an edited videotape of 
the record-breaking, |8-strikeout game 
Guidry had pitched against the California 
Angels on June 17. When Guidry won the 
1978 American League Cy Young Award, 
he pointed to that game as the one which 
had ‘‘established me in the hitters’ 
minds.’ Guidry had gone on to set a Yan- 
kee season strikeout record with 248, 
while leading the majors with a 25-3 regu- 
lar-season record, a 1,74 ERA and a win- 
ning percentage of .893, the highest ever 
compiled by a 20-game winner. He threw 
nine shutouts, tying Babe Ruth's 64-year- 
old league record for lefties. Four times 
Guidry pitched back-to-back shutouts, 
including consecutive two-hit white- 
washings against the Red Sox in the final 
weeks of the pressurized division race. 

American League hitters batted just 
.193 against Guidry, who averaged over 
eight strikeouts and six hits per nine in- 
nings pitched. Most astounding of all, 
Guidry, who in 1976 had to be persuaded 
by his wife Bonnie not to quit the game 
(see SPORT, October, 1978), had won 37 
of his last 41 decisions over the last two 
Seasons. 

For his incredible pitching last year— 
which was at the heart of the Yankees’ 
championship—the editors of SPORT 
have chosen Guidry the 1978 Performer 
ofthe Year, the 32nd athlete to be so hon- 
ored by the magazine since another Yan- 
kee, Joe DiMaggio, received the first 
award in 1948. 

A few feet away from the screen show- 
ing his 18-strikeout game, Ron and Bon- 
nie sat on a couch talking to the local 
media. “I spoiled some people this 


year,’ Guidry said. ““Some of them al- 
ready said, toward the latter part of this 
season: ‘Well, you gave up one run... 
five or six hits. . . struck out six. . . not 
one of your better days.’ *’ Guidry 
smiled. “‘You know, it’s almost impos- 
sible to pitch a shutout every time. I sim- 
ply go out there telling myself: “I’m gonna 
lose some games, but today’s not the day 
I’m gonna lose.” ” 

Guidry welcomes the pressure 
(‘*‘People here—they re Cajuns—just nat- 
urally handle pressure,’ Roland Guidry 
had said. ‘“They ve always felt they were 
the underdogs, so pressure is natural for 
them”), but Ron realizes that some day 
he will, as he puts it, “‘get lit up.”* And 
there is no telling when. 

After his admitted, subpar perfor- 
mance in the third game of the World 
Series, in which Guidry walked an embar- 
rassing eight men—but which he com- 
pleted by throwing nearly 160 pitches, a 
resolute performance Reggie Jackson 
called ‘‘a tribute to his greatness’ ’— 
Guidry sat limply in the Yankee trainer's 
room receiving reporters. His left shoul- 





“It’s the wildness out 
here that I like. It’s 
uncivilized. It’s 
primitive... beautiful” 





der was bound tightly in an Ace bandage, 
and his arm was plunged into an ice bath. 
Red-eyed. spent, Guidry looked into the 
pandemonium of TY lights, cameras, mi- 
crophones and faces rattling off ques- 
tions. A fleeting, plaintive frown came to 
his face and he slowly said—as if it were 
the only explanation he could think of for 
all of it—with equal parts of pride, humil- 
ity and sorrow in his voice: **I'm just a 
pitcher having a great year.”’ 

Guidry now spoke in the Cajun Room 
about relief pitcher Sparky Lyle, the 1977 
Cy Young Award winner who was rarely 
used by manager Bob Lemon last season 
and was traded to Texas. *‘Here’s a guy 
who taught me the slider, which probably 
represents 80 percent of my ability to get 
people out,"’ Guidry said, “‘and to watch 
Sparky sit around was hard to take. I told 
Sparky after the season, ‘I’m not so glad 
about getting the Cy Young Award, be- 
cause maybe I won't be pitching next 
year.’ ” 

Guidry said that he would try to work 
on an off-speed pitch during spring train- 
ing: that Yankee president Al Rosen had 
told him to expect a visit this winter (at 
which time he hoped Rosen would be 
bearing a lucrative contract extension). 
And Guidry bemoaned one result of his 
immense importance to the Yankees: 


They no longer allow him to pinch-run, 
even though he is the fastest man on the 
team. 

““T also like to shag fly balls,’ said 
Guidry, who played some outfield under 
coach Bob Banna at USL. ‘And if (m 
gonna go out there and shag, I'd just as 
soon shag everything I can. Once in a 
while [ll run into a wall and they'll call 
down and say. ‘We'd like for you to quit 
shagging,’ and I'll say, “Well, would you 
like for me to quit pitching?’ Well, they'd 
say back, ‘At least, try not to run into the 
wall.” ** 

After concluding the press conference, 
Guidry went to the football lockerroom 
where he taped a commercial for the Boy 
Scouts. Then he hopped back into the 
mobile home for the ride to the Vieux 
Chenes Golf Course in Youngsville. 
There he and several dozen influential 
USL alumni played in a tournament. 

While Guidry was out on the course, 
the 15,000 USL students in Lafayette be- 
gan preparing for that evening's home- 
coming parade and bonfire, over which 
Guidry was to preside as grand marshal. 

By four o'clock, from one end of the 
sprawling campus to the other, no student 
could be seen no? carrying an open can of 
beer; the streets began to resemble a 
scene from National Lampoon's Animal 
House. Fraternity-house floats were 
nearly awash in brew and draped with 
banners proclaiming threats to the next 
night's homecoming opponents, the Ar- 
kansas State Indians (“‘We’re storing up 
to tinkle on the Indians*’) as they zoomed 
toward the parade’s staging area, a park- 
ing Jot behind the architecture building. 
There, the university band had begun as- 
sembling, as well as cheerleaders in their 
red-and-white uniforms, minstrels in 
blackface, baton twirlers, the pert USL 
Sweethearts practicing their synchro- 
nized moves, even a Phi Delta ‘Death 
Machine” float. Signs urging ‘“‘Ron 
Guidry for Pope’ were hoisted aloft. The 
blasts from the air horns were deafening. 

When Guidry arrived with Bonnie and 
their two-year-old daughter Jamie, the 
parade got underway. 

“WE DON’ WANNA SIT DOWN... 
WE WANNA GET DOWN....WE 
DON’ WANNA SIT DOWN ... WE 
WANNA GET DOWN!” the cheer- 
leaders exhorted from the fire engine 
which led the procession up Hebrard 
Boulevard toward the USL president's 
house and the reviewing stand, Just be- 
hind the engine, Guidry sat on the deck of 
an MG convertible, holding Jamie, beam- 
ing and waving to the crowd and signing 
autographs for fans who ran up to the car 
and pressed pencils and paper into his 
hands. 

The throng thickened at the president's 
house, where the Guidrys ascended to a 
second-floor balcony overlooking the- 
street. Lafayette mayor Kenneth F. 
Bowen made a speech welcoming the 
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Guidry 


grand marshal as ‘our pride and joy, and 
one of the outstanding graduates of this 
fine university."’ The mayor declared it 
Ron Guidry Week “‘for all that you have 
done to elevate and bring pride to Aca- 
diana and to yourself and your family.” 
“To come back to Acadiana,” said 
Ron Guidry in his speech, *‘is to say what 
coming home really means. Thank you.” 


The 20-horsepower outboard motor 
slowly chewed its way through the 
muddy water of the Grand Chenier 
marsh. Here and there on either side of 
the 40-foot-wide channel, earthen levees 
swelled up beneath the cane and sawgrass 
and then fell to water level giving way to 
another vista of burnished-gold marsh- 
land speckled with innumerable ponds 
and bogholes. Apart from the hum of the 
engine, all was quiet. 

Guidry had been hunting for several 
hours now. If you could judge by the siz- 
able amount of game which already filled 
the bow of the boat, or the excited Labra- 
dor retriever which was in the stern, pant- 
ing at its owner, Richard Sturlese, the 
hunting had been good. 

A loud splash echoed ominously across 
the channel. Nearby, the water's surface 
rippled as a dark shape cut through it. 

‘* Alligator,’ Sturlese said. He guided 
the boat for nearly a mile more, through 
channels scarcely wider than the boat it- 
self, until he pulled up to afew square feet 
of mud on top of which he had built a blind 
from wood and cane. 

Guidry stood against the tall brown 
spears of cane wearing a mottled green 
camouflage suit. He held his shotgun in 
one hand and a can of Dr. Pepper in the 
other. Behind him about a dozen duck 
decoys sat on a pond. Guidry was no 
longer hunting but he continued to swing 
his gaze through the sky, searching for 
birds, “‘I shot four or five ducks two or 
three times, I was so excited,’’ Guidry 
said, smiling broadly. 

“Ron, how about letting me try some of 
that chewing tobacco?”’ Zuschlag asked. 
Despite Schneider's warnings against it, 
Zuschlag dipped into Guidry’s pouch of 
Levi Garrett. Within seconds after in- 
serting a plug into his mouth, Zuschlag 
sounded like he was duck calling. He 
stomped back and forth trying to ignore 
the shuddering waves of nausea which 
produced one rasping retch after another. 
He gave up and spit out the tobacco. 

“Whew, that stuffs unbelievably 
strong, Ron,” he said. 

Guidry said nothing, just dipped into 
his pouch to get a pinch for himself. “I’ve 
been very tired the last couple of days,” 
he said looking off toward the Gulf only a 
few miles away. “But | had a different 
feeling when I came out here. It was so 
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Back in Acadiana, Guidry enjoyed the 


“happy atmosphere’ ofhome withJamie, 


wife Bonnie and a bowl of chicken gumbo. 


relaxing. There are some days you like to 
look forward to. This whole bit. . . sitting 
in the duck blind talking and shooting is 
most enjoyable. It’s the wildness of it out 
here that I like. It’s uncivilized. It’s primi- 
tive and beautiful. 

‘*Everywhere I’ve gone since I’ve 
come home, I’ve been extended so much 
courtesy and so many privileges. It’s all 
one big family. It’s a happy atmosphere 
that makes you feel you can go any- 
where.” 

Guidry and the rest of his party 
boarded their boats and headed back to 
the cabin where the bag was counted. It 
amounted to 37 birds, mostly green- 
winged and blue-winged teal—small 
birds—but there were some gray ducks, 
widjean, pintail and prized black mallard. 

Inside the cabin a breakfast of eggs, ba- 
con, sausage and freshly baked biscuits 
had been prepared. As Schneider picked 
at his eggs, he talked about the endorse- 
ment opportunities that were flying into 
his office like so many ducks. So far, all 
Guidry had considered doing was market- 
ing his own brand of hot sauce called 
Louisiana Lightning. 

““My biggest problem,’’ Schneider 
said, ‘‘is Ron telling me I try to do too 
much for him. He has turned down sev- 
eral offers, including one national soft- 


drink ad because he doesn’t drink the 
product and doesn’t like it. And he won't 
do any chewing tobacco ads—which 
would be a natural—because he doesn’t 
want to influence young boys to take up 
the habit.” 

Outside, Guidry sat on the grass with 
about ten fellow hunters. He fell into a 
story about Catfish Hunter. ‘‘I had this 
chaw of tobacco in my mouth one day and 
I happened to be looking up into the air, 
and Jim [Hunter] ran by and chopped me 
in the neck causing me to swallow the to- 
bacco,’’ Guidry said. ‘‘So I ran into the 
lockerroom and I got about 15 pieces of 
bubblegum, chewed it up until it was soft 
and stuck it inside his glove. When he ran 
out to the outfield, he stuck his hand in- 
side and shoved his fingers up through a 
gigantic wad of gum.” 

Someone asked if the Yankees minded 
Guidry hunting, and Guidry instantly en- 
visioned sending the team owner, George 
Steinbrenner, a picture postcard which 
he proceeded to act out. “I'll get a dead 
alligator and put my head init,’ he joked, 
twisting his body to show how he would 
look, *‘and I'll drip some ketchup down 
my arm and chin and write, ‘How’s it go- 
ing, George?’ "’ 

Struck by the contentment and ca- 
maraderie of the moment, Guidry paused 
when asked more about baseball, and he 
reflected wearily: ‘“I’ve had it with base- 
ball up to here. In two months I'll be itch- 
ing to play again. But by the end of spring 
training and the start of the season, I'll be 
ready to come home.”’ 


On Saturday afternoon after returning 
from the hunt, Guidry had a scant hour or 
so to relax in the newly finished house 
with the cathedral ceiling which he and 
his father had designed and built in Caren- 
cro, adjacent to Lafayette. The motor 
home was scheduled to come by shortly 
and whisk him back to the university for 
the final official event of the weekend, the 
homecoming game. The mantelpiece and 
bookshelves in his spacious living room 
held various awards Guidry had begun 
accumulating. Guidry padded across the 
thick brown carpet and sat down on a 
couch. At the golf tournament the day be- 
fore, the Cajuns’ football coach, Augie 
Tammariello, had asked Guidry to give a 
pep talk to the squad before the game. 

‘*What am I supposed to say to them?” 
Guidry now asked. “Well, guys, speak- 
ing as one baseball player to a football 
player... . Or, look, guys, I know you’re 
two-and-six now, but if you work real 
hard, you can finish four-and-six. . . .”’ 

Jamie came running into the house. 

‘‘Comment ca va?’’ Guidry asked, 
sweeping her into his arms and kissing 
her. 

““Ca va bien, Daddy,’’ Jamie re- 
sponded. The love between the two was 
apparent. Bonnie came into the living 
room and asked if anyone would like 


some chicken gumbo made according to 
her special recipe, which she hopes to in- 
clude in acookbook she wants to publish. 
Ron helped himself to a bowl of gumbo 
and then leaned against a kitchen counter 
and recalled with a smile the bubble-gum 
joke he had played on the Catfish. If 
Lyle’s unhappy season in New York had 
been a disappointment to Guidry, 
Hunter's incredible renaissance—he had 
come back from debilitating arm prob- 
lems to post a 12-6 record—afforded 
Guidry the greatest satisfaction. 

‘*T like to kid him and wonder how he 
can get people out with that slow stuff he 
throws,’’ Guidry said. ‘Actually, it’s a 
real education to watch him pitch. He'll 
get out there and break guys’ bats with his 
stuff, and, even as fast as I can throw, you 
don’t see me doing that very much.” 

The Guidry’s ride to the game arrived 
and honked in the driveway. Ron and 
Bonnie left Jamie with Bonnie’s parents 
and walked out through the garage, past 
Guidry’s navy-blue Corvette with license 
plate NY 49 (his uniform number) and 
boarded the mobile home. At the La- 
fayette city limits they were met by a po- 
lice escort. 

After arriving at the football stadium, 
Guidry nervously paced the concrete cor- 
ridor outside the football lockerroom. 
‘I’m still not sure what I should say,”” he 
said. His face was a tight mask of con- 
fused thought. He had never appeared 
this nervous before. 

*‘Just say something like, ‘I hope you 
all have as good a game tonight as I dida 
season,’ *’ Schneider advised. *‘End it 
with a little joke like that.” 

““What?’* Guidry asked. He continued 
pacing, rubbing his palms on his pants. 
Schneider repeated the suggestion. 

‘“No, I can’t say that,’ Guidry said. 
Then the lockerroom doors were opened 
and Guidry walked inside. He stood 
against a wall while the football players 
gathered around him. He didn’t have to 
be introduced. The room was hushed. 

‘‘T know that so far, this season has 
been something of a disappointment to 
you,’ Guidry began. ‘“‘Things haven't 
gone exactly the way you hoped they 
would. Well, I know that feeling. We 
were [4 games behind at one point, and 
people had written us off, But you have to 
give your best because there’s always a 
chance to turn things around like the Yan- 
kees did. You have that chance tonight. 

‘‘I’m a graduate of this school and I’m 
still a big fan. I follow the scores in the 
papers when I’m not here. And | didn’t 
come here tonight to watch you lose. So 
why don’t you go out there and win one.” 

The players erupted with a whoop. 

Outside, Guidry looked immensely re- 
lieved as he walked toward his seat in the 
Stands. 

‘That was a good pep talk,”” he was 
told. Guidry didn’t seem to hear. He was 
going hunting again tonight. fe 
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TOP PERFORMER, 1978 
College Basketball 











In a day of shot-oriented individuals, Larry Bird is a basket- 
ball throwback—an old-fashioned, all-round, team-first player. 

Last year, as a6-foot-9, 220-pound junior forward for Indiana 
State, Bird was so complete a player (averaging 30 points, 11.5 
rebounds and 3.9 assists per game) that he led the college game 
in tributes generated among basketball experts. 

samples: 

Ed Badger, then coach of the Chicago Bulls: **Bird is a very 
intelligent player—always in the right spot at the right time.”” 

Bob Ryan, Boston Globe sports columnist: “‘He has the 
shooting range and stick-it-in-your-face shooting style of [Bob] 
Pettit, the all-round inside game and scoring savvy of [Dan] 
Issel and the passing ability of [Rick] Barry.’ 

Al McGuire, former Marquette coach: ‘*He’s the great white 
hope for the NBA.”’ 

Larry Bird was quite simply the outstanding collegiate bas- 
ketball player in the land in *78. Among Indiana State followers, 
the slogan became Bird is the word. 

lronically, the word about Bird only a few years earlier was 
that he’d had it with the college game. In 1974, after his first 
month at Indiana University under coach Bobby Knight, Bird 
quit the Big Ten school and returned to his hometown of French 


Aah, 


Lick, Ind. saying, ““Things just didn’t seem right at Indiana. 
The school was too big. I didn’t feel at home.”’ 

In French Lick (population 2,059), he enrolled at Northwood 
Institute, but left there less than a month later and ended up 
driving a garbage truck for the city by day and playing in ama- 
teur leagues at night. It was then that Indiana State (one-third 
the size of Knight's IU, which boasts 31,887 students) began 
pursuing Bird. Head coach Bob King and his assistants, Stan 
Evans and Bill Hodges, regularly made the 100-mile run from 
State’s Terre Haute campus to French Lick, trying to convince 
Larry to enroll at State. 

Bird finally decided he did want to go to college and play ball 
for a low-pressure school like Indiana State. He redshirted in 
1975-76—when the Sycamores went 13-12—and then turned 





Bird made Indiana State into an overnight basketball power. 


the team into an overnight basketball power. In 1976-77, Bird 
averaged 33 points and 13 rebounds a game and led Indiana 
State to a 25-3 record and an NIT bid. Last season, Bird led the 
Sycamores to a 23-9 record and the quarterfinals of the NIT. 
Wherever he played, he impressed people. 

Said Tom Apke, coach of Indiana State’s Missouri Valley 
Conference rival, Creighton: **Bird’s a creative player. He's a 
great passer and he creates things for his teammates that many 
scorers don't. | first saw him play two summers ago during 
tryouts for the U.S. team that would go to the World University 
Games. All the great players in the country were there and they 
had aseries of games. Larry’s team won most of them primarily 
because of his unselfish play.”” 

In today’s NBA market, stars with team-oriented skills are 
rare. That was why Boston Celtic general manager Red Auer- 
bach—noting that Bird’s class had graduated, making Larry 
eligible for last June’s NBA draft—took the Indiana State 
player in the first round, the sixth player chosen overall. Auer- 
back did this even though Bird had promised to return to In- 
diana State for his senior season. Auerbach gambled that the 
Celtics would be able to sign Bird before the next pro draft— 
otherwise Larry could be drafted by another NBA club. For 
Auerbach, it was a gamble worth taking. They just don’t make 
many of Larry Bird’s kind any more. 





TOP PERFORMER, 1978 





Track and Field 





Pick a distance running event. Almost any distance running 
event. Chances are that in 1978 Henry Rono of Kenya broke the 
world record for it. In less than three months last spring, the 
Washington State runner stunned track-and-field aficionados 
by shattering four world marks. Even more amazing was the 
way the 26-year-old did so, cutting seconds from records that 
usually are shaved by tenths of seconds. 

Rono began his string in Berkeley, Cal. in April. There he ran 
the 5,000 meters in 13 minutes 8.4 seconds—clipping 4.5 sec- 
onds off the previous mark. The next month in Seattle, the 5- 
foot-9, 145-pound Rono covered the 3,000-meter steeplechase 
in 8:05.4—slashing that mark by 2.6 seconds. Then it was on to 
Vienna, Austria in June, where Rono lowered the 10,000-meter 
mark by 8.03 seconds, running the distance in 27:22.47. Finally, 
in Oslo, Norway later that month, Rono ran 3,000 meters in 
7:32.1—eclipsing the previous record by 3.1 seconds. 

Furthermore, Rono captured an NCAA title and won 32 
straight races in dual-meet competitions. Opposing coaches 
struggled to devise a strategy to keep this one-man distance 


squad from leading Washington State to all the team titles. 
Oregon coach Bill Dellinger said the only hope was “‘to find 
sprinters and hurdlers to take up the slack.” 

There was one occasion when Rono’s coach, John Chaplin, 
wanted hurrying Henry to slack off. Rono was headed for a 
3,000-meter steeplechase record during a meet against Oregon 
at Eugene, but Chaplin didn’t want him to break the-mark at his 
rival’s track, feeling Washington State followers should wit- 
ness that feat. ‘I screamed for him to slow down,”’ Chaplin 
recalls. Rono didn’t, so Chaplin *‘got mad and threw my rain- 
coat down to signal him.”* Rono got the message and eased in at 
8:14.75—still the fastest time ever run inthe U.S. at that point. 

Henry Rono is the latest in a line of great distance runners 
from Kenya. He didn’t begin running competitively until his 
late teens, when he was inspired by a visit to his home in the Rift 
Valley by the great Kipchoge Keino. Rono went on to serve in 
thé Kenyan army and in 1976 became a member of the Kenyan 
Olympic team, winning a pre-Olympic steeplechase before his 
nation pulled out of Montreal with the other African countries. 
He then accepted a grant-in-aid from Washington State, well- 
known both as a haven for distance runners like Gerry Lind- 
gren and for Kenyan student-athletes. **Here,”’ says coach 
Chaplin, **Henry had a regulated program for the first time in 
his life.”” That program is designed to train runners for Rono’s 
distances. Chaplin’s charges run only 60-80 miles per week, a 
relatively mild schedule compared to other schools, and endur- 
ance is fostered with twice-weekly, nine-mile uphill jaunts in 
the nearby Snake River Canyon. **And,”’ says Chaplin, 
“there's not a lot of pressure here, so nobody can bug him.” 
This has helped Rono achieve a 3.15 grade average in industrial 
psychology, a degree he will put to use in his homeland. 

First, however, come the 1980 Olympics, in which Chaplin 
predicts Rono will set some more amazing records. **Henry 
will probably run the steeplechase and the 5,000 in 1980,” 
Chaplin says. **Then he’ll run the 10,000 in 1984. He’s capable 
of running under 27 for 10,000, under 13 for 5,000 and under 8 
for the steeplechase’’—undreamed of times until Henry Rono 
dashed to the forefront of distance running. John Chaplin says, 
almost as an afterthought, that Rono also wants to run the mile, 
and predicts that the Kenyan can run it ‘*in 3:51 or 3:52.°° Who 
would doubt it? 


Rono didn't just break records for WS U, he destroyed them. 
— 
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TOP PERFORMER, 1978 





College Football 


At the start of the 1978 football season, University of Okla- 
homa coach Barry Switzer surprised many people by revising 
his powerful wishbone-oriented offense and installing an I-for- 
mation with a tailback position. He did it to take advantage of a 
junior back named Billy Ray Sims. 

Back then, Sims was a relative unknown to football experts. 
The 6-foot, 205-pound ball carrier had been injured through 
most of his freshman and sophomore seasons, and redshirted tn 
between. Switzer’s modified offense—which would give Sims 
the ball at least 20 times a game—seemed a gamble. 

To Switzer, it wasn’t such a gamble. In 1975, Sims’ high 
school statistics in Hooks, Tex. (best career performance: 38] 
yards; worst: 123) prompted Oklahoma assistant coach Bill 
Shimek to camp ina hotel near Sims’ home for 77 days to assure 
Billy's enrollment at UO. **We knew he was a superstar,’ says 
Switzer. 

By the end of 1978, everyone knew it. Sims was named the 
winner of the Heisman Trophy as the nation’s best college 
football player, only the sixth time a junior had received the 
award in the Heisman’s 44-year history. And yet Sims had 
approached the °78 season with some trepidation. **I kind of 
wondered,”’ Sims says, “*had I lost my speed because of the 
injuries? And did | still have my moves?” 

He sure did. In 1978, Sims justified Switzer’s confidence in 
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him—and then some. He rushed for 1,762 yards in 1] games 
averaging 7.6 yards a carry. Sims powered Oklahoma toa No. | 
ranking early in the season. Sims moved into serious con- 
tention for the Heisman when he ran for more than 200 yards in 
each of three consecutive games. 

On November 11, though, Oklahoma lost 17-14 to Nebraska, 
its archrival in the Big Eight. The Sooners’ miscues—six of 
nine fumbles ended in turnovers—aided the Cornhuskers. 
Sims’ fumble at the Nebraska three-yard line with 3:27 to play 
in the game was crucial in the loss. “*I got mail after that saying, 
“You fumbled the Heisman away,’ ~ he says. 

But Sims came back against Oklahoma State in the final game 
of the regular season, rushing for 209 yards and contributing 
strongly to the Sooners’ 10-1 record. 

Sims’ 1978 accomplishments brought inevitable com- 
parisons with great Sooner runners of the past such as Steve 
Owens, Horace Ivory, Greg Pruitt and Joe Washington. Sims 
may be stronger than any of them. He bench-presses 350 
pounds, and he’s also very quick. *‘He can accelerate more 
than Washington,” says Switzer. *‘He runs very low and ts a 
snaky, slashing-type runner. His balance is excellent and he 





breaks a lot of tackles. In the lowa State game. he broke about 


five tackles on a 68-yard run. He just threw people off him.” 
Sims runs the 40 in 4.5 but terms that only “‘all right. | need to 
work on improving my speed,” he maintains. His blockers 
think he’s more than speedy enough. ** You've barely got your 
block on and he’s already by,”* says center Jody Farthing. 

No wonder Switzer redesigned his offense for Billy Ray 
Sims. 


Oklahoma's Billy Sims— 
“asnaky, 
slashing-type run- 
ner,’ according to 
coach Barry 
Switzer—averaged 
7.6 yards acarry 
last year enroute 

to the Heisman 
Trophy, which he 
is only the sixth 
Junior to win. 



















The Proud. 
The Marines. — 


Mail the card, or call 


800-423-2600, toll free. In 
California 800-252-0241. 







Marine Regular 


Youll start with tough training. Because nobody likes to fight, 
but somebody has to know how. As a Marine Regular, you'll 
know how. 

After boot camp, depending on your occupational spe- 
clalty, you'll go to school or to on-the-job training to learn 
anything from air traffic control to telecommunications 
maintenance to food services. Or combat arms, the 
“cutting edge” of the Corps. 

Stick with it, and you'll travel the United States 
and the world. You could even be part of an em- 
bassy detachment or serve as a sea-going Marine 
aboard command ships of the U.S. Navy. Ships like 
missile cruisers and aircraft carriers. 

The Marine Corps offers a challenging, good- 
paying occupation. With free medical and dental 
care. And thirty days paid vacation every year. 

And something else...the pride that 
comes only with earning the title: 
United States Marine. 
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Marine Reserve 


You'll start with tough training. Because nobody likes to fight, 
but somebody has to know how. As aMarine Reservist, you'll 
KNOW Now. 
After boot camp, you'll continue your 130 days of active 
duty with more training. In fields like electronics, motor 
transport and combat arms. All the same oppor- 
tunities that Regular Marines have. 
After school, you'll return home to pursue a 
civilian career. Youll attend drill meetings one 
weekend a month and two weeks of training 
each summer so you can keep your Marine 
Corps skills sharp, your body in shape. 
As a Marine Reservist, you've got a challeng- 
ing, good-paying, part-time job. A job that offers 
travel, skills training and community involvement. 
And an inner confidence that has to help you 
in your civilian career. 
And something else...the pride that 
comes only with earning the title: 
United States Marine. 


rd, or call 


800-423-2600, toll free. In Cali- 


fornia 800-252-0241, 
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TOP PERFORMER, 1978 


Auto Racing 


MARIO — 
ANDRETTI 


Back in 1967, when Mario Andretti’s star was on the rise, he 
was called ** Tiger.” 

At that time Bill Libby wrote in this magazine: **Tiger is a 
good nickname for Mario Andretti. He has beauty and he 
moves with grace. He is a professional race driver to whom 
other things in life do not seem to matter much.” 

The words caught the obsessed quality of race drivers. Back 
then Andretti’s obsession was largely confined to the Indy- 
style cars of the USAC circuit. Mario drove them with a guts!- 
ness that sometimes struck others as being slightly reckless. 

[can remember when Andretti first got hot,”’ says veteran 
driver Lloyd Ruby. **A.J. Foyt had to talk to him at Phoenix, 
because they were running about 160 miles an hour, and at that 
time Andretti was a little bit on the wild side.”’ 

But neither high speeds nor the legendary A.J. Foyt could 
daunt Andretti, now 38, who began racing over 20 years ago on 
the dirt tracks of Pennsylvania. Andretti’s ultrasmooth, aggres- 
sive driving took him to the big time, where he’s won nearly all 
of America’s most famous races. He’s won Sebring and the 
































Daytona 500 (in both stock cars and sports cars). He was USAC 
national champion in 1965, 66 and °69, he won the Indianapolis 
500 (in °69) and the Long Beach Grand Prix in ‘77. 

Andretti’s debut in Formula | was propitious: Racing for 
Ferrari in South Africa, he took his first Grand Prix checkered 
flag in 1971. Since then he’s raced through 12 career victories— 
a record which only two of his contemporaries have beaten, In 
1975, Andretti began to seriously campaign on the Formula | 
trail (with the American Vels-Parnelli Jones team), but it wasn’t 
until 1976, when he joined Colin Chapman's John Player Spe- 
cial Team Lotus that he devoted his efforts full-time to Grand 
Prix racing. ““There’s nothing else that comes close to giving 
me the satisfaction of Grand Prix driving,’ says Andretti. **! 
mean not even close.”’ 

Though in 1976 the Lotus team lacked competitive cars, by 
1977 the combined engineering skills of Formula | veteran 
Chapman and the unparalleled driving abilities of Andretti had 
taken root. Andretti scored more Grand Prix victories in 1977 
than any other driver—and ended up third in the point stand- 
ings for World Champion drivers (earning him SPORT’s Top 
Performer award for auto racing in 1977). 

But Mario Andretti’s greatest victory is the 1978 World Driv- 
ing Championship—which he clinched at the Italian Grand Prix 
at Monza on September 10, 1978, only a few hours before the 
death of his JPS teammate, Ronnie Peterson (the only man who 
could have challenged Andretti’s points standing), who was 
caught in an opening-lap accident. Andretti is only the second 
American to win the championship: Phill Hill won, also at 
Monza, in 1961. Andrettiis World Championship status was 
clinched by six victories this season in Argentina, Spain, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany and Holland. 

What does a man who has won every major racing event in 
the world do for an encore? **Well,”’ says Andretti, “*there are a 
few things I'd like to repeat. I would love to repeat this cham- 
pionship . . . let’s do it again, and then maybe again. And I'd 
like to be able to win at Watkins Glen and at Monte Carlo. This 
is anambitious enough goal... . But, uh, it’s beena very strong 
desire for me to win Indianapolis again... ."’ Move over, 
racers, here comes the Tiger—again. 


Andretti, who works 
with team manager 
Colin Chapman 
(near left)in Lotus 
Formula | design, 
says of his car: ‘I'm 
likeakidwithanew 
toy with bright shin- 
ing lines —a zoomy- 
looking thing. Treally 
eetexcited.”’ 





TOP PERFORMER, 1978 
Boxing 


PIPINO 
CUEVAS 


Once the excitement in boxing belonged to the heavyweight 
division. It was the era of Ali. Now—with the scarcity of legiti- 
mate heavyweight contenders—prizefight aficionados have 
turned elsewhere for action. In 1978, it was WBA welterweight 
champion Jose Pipino Cuevas who provided the fight game’s 
big thrills. 

Cuevas, a 21-year-old Mexican brawler, does more than just 
win. Pipino beats up people, using a nonstop bombarding at- 
tack—often as many as half a dozen left hooks in succession, 
delivered with a ferocity that sends opponents to hospital 
wards. Last year, he broke the jaw of classy boxer Harold 
Weston and fractured the eye socket of Billy Backus. In his 
other title defense in °78, Cuevas knocked out Pete Ranzany in 
two rounds. 

Cuevas Is electrifying in the ring. His face reflects the pure 
savagery that boxing people used to associate only with light- 
weight champion Roberto Duran. Once in motion, Cuevas 
fights at a pace that gives foes no breathing room. If Pipino 
lacks the finesse of Muhammad Ali, he does have a primitive 
fury that delights fight fans. As Los Angeles fight promoter 
Danny Villanueva (former NFL placekicker) says: ““Cuevas 
has this thing bulls have. He gets into the ring and has no 











caution. He doesn’t think of 15 rounds. He doesn’t think of 
pacing. You practically hold him to the bell, then turn him 
loose.”” 

In Los Angeles, where there is a large Chicano population, 
Pipino is a big favorite. A day after Carlos Zarate defended his 
bantamweight title in the Los Angeles Forum before 15,000 
people, Cuevas drew 6,500 fans merely for a workout at the 
Olympic Auditorium. Given national television exposure sev- 
eral times last year, Cuevas’ popularity has spread across the 
country. 

Cuevas began boxing professionally in 1972 at the age of 14. 
On July 17, 1976 in Mexicali, Mexico, the 18-year-old Cuevas 
knocked out Angel Espada in two rounds to win the WBA 
welterweight title. His record at the end of last year stood at 23 
wins (21 by KOs) and five losses. 

Cuevas trains in his native Mexico City under the tutelage of 
his manager Lupe Sanchez. **In a day of individual expression, 
Cuevas ts a throwback to the old days,’’ says Villanueva, “*to 
the athlete who stands up when he’s told to stand up and sits 
down when he’s told to sit down. He’s not allowed to speak to 
strangers. He’s the last of the Spartans.” 

Like Ali did, Cuevas comes along at a time when his division 
offers an Opponent against which Pipino’s greatness can be 
measured. With Ali, the opponent was Joe Frazier. With 
Cuevas, it is WBC welterweight champion Carlos Palomino, 
who owns a 27-1-3 record. 

Palomino, unlike Cuevas, is a slow starter but a clever tacti- 
clan who makes every move count—in marked contrast to 
Cuevas’ style of charging in and letting the punches fly. 
“Cuevas,” says Palomino, “‘is very easy to hit.” 

Not so easy, though, that the WBC champion is rushing to 
meet him in a title fight that would give the welterweight divi- 
sion one champion. In fact, promoter Villanueva claims Palo- 
mino 1s ducking Cuevas. **Palomino’s been offered $350,000 to 
fight Pipino,’’ he says. “I think it would be a three-round fight. 
Cuevas Is too much for any welterweight.’’ Just as Muhammad 
All was once too much for any heavyweight. 





Cuevas defended his title with 
a savage second-round 
knockout of Pete Ranzany. 
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TOP PERFORMER, 1978 
Hockey 


He is square-jawed and blond ina puckish way. At 6 feet, 175 
pounds, he does not appear to possess the aggressiveness re- 
quired of the outstanding right wing in hockey. Even his nick- 
name—The Flower—suggests an easygoing spirit that seems 
out of synch with the fast and furious world of the National 
Hockey League. But while he is soft-spoken and reserved off 
the ice, Guy Lafleur of the Montreal Canadiens is not at all shy 
on the ice. 

Take the second game of the Stanley Cup finals last year 
against the Boston Bruins. With the score tied 2-2 in overtime, 
Lafleur did what comes naturally when the game is on the line: 
He came through with the big goal. At 13:09 of the extra period, 
Lafleur skated in on the right and let go a 30-foot slap shot that 
whizzed by Bruin goalie Gerry Cheevers. The shot gave Les 
Canadiens a 2-0 lead in the playoffs, and Montreal went on to 
win the Stanley Cup. 

Such victories are nothing new for Montreal, a city rich in 
hockey tradition. And yet Montreal. which has known such all- 
time great players as Maurice Richard and Jean Beliveau, is not 
blase about this man Lafleur. The French-language news- 
papers there cover him with the kind of intensity that in the 
States is reserved for Jackie O or Starsky & Hutch, reporting, 
as one writer put it, ““every headache, every smile, and com- 
mitting to history every one of his few words.” 

Lafleur simply lets his actions speak for him. In 1978, his 
performance secured his reputation as hockey’s premier 
player. Last season, he scored 60 goals and passed for 72 assists 
to lead the National Hockey League in scoring for the third 
consecutive year. It was his fourth straight 50-or-more-goals 
season and the fourth year in a row that Lafleur was named the 
NHL’s first-team All-Star right wing. He was the repeat winner 








of the Hart Trophy, awarded annually to the league’s most 
valuable player. And this is the second straight year he has been 
chosen by this magazine as hockey's top performer. 

All this Lafleur manages with a deceptive style. He skates 
with an easy gliding stride—not the choppy aggression of most 
players. On the ice, his face is deadpan, which suits Lafleur’s 
go-softly personality. If he looks as though he’s out for a Sun- 
day skate, do not be fooled. Says one of the game’s fastest 
skaters, Gene Carr, ‘‘I turn my eye away one second and he’s 
five feet in front of me.’’ What's more, Lafleur can go and go. 
As former teammate, Jim Roberts, says, *‘He’ll get caught out 
there on the end of the shift and he’s just as fast and quick as 
when he first went on the ice.”’ 

None of this surprises Canadien management. When Lafleur 
was a star in junior hockey, Montreal then-general manager 
Sam Pollock conceived an elaborate strategy to acquire Super- 
fleur. Figuring Guy would be the top pick in the 1971 draft, 
Pollock traded minor-leaguer Billy Hicke to the lowly Califor- 
nia Seals in 1968 for their first draft pick in °71. 

To make sure that Guy remains a happy Canadien, last year 
Pollock was instrumental in improving Lafleur’s ten-year con- 
tract. In the case of the man who speaks softly but carries a big 
hockey stick, tt was money well spent. 


Lafleur, check- 
ing Ranger Mike 
McEwen (left), 
is a solid defend- 
er, but he excels 
on offense where 
his speed keys 
the Canadiens’ 
lightning rushes 
upice. Below, 
Lafleur and 
freammales 
break out of 
their own zone in 
last year's 
Stanley Cup 
finals against 
the Bruins. 














TOP PERFORMER, 1978 
Pro Basketball 


DAVID 
THOMPSON 


At the tender age of 23, the Denver Nuggets’ David Thomp- 
son became the prime offensive force in the National Basket- 
ball Association last season. The 6-foot-3 forward routinely did 
the incredible, from his amazing reverse alley-oop dunks to his 
seven 40-point games to scoring in double figures in every one 
of his 80 regular-season games. It all culminated in the $4- 
million, five-year contract he signed with Denver at season's 
end. 

Thompson’s most spectacular individual effort came in the 
final game of the regular season, when he tried to overtake San 
Antonio’s George Gervin for the league scoring title. Thomp- 
son hit on 20 of his first 21 field-goal attempts, scored 53 points 
in the first half and wound up with 73 points. 

But later that night, Gervin scored 63 against New Orleans 
and finished his season with a per-game average of 27.22 points 
to Thompson's 27.15. Though missing by an eyelash, Thomp- 
son warmly remembers how hard his teammates worked to get 
him the scoring title. *“They kept getting the ball to me. The ball 
kept going in so I kept scoring,” he says with typical under- 
Statement. 

Though Thompson ts modest about—and unsatisfied with 
his abilities, even seasoned pros are startled by his fluid moves 
and sky walks. Charlie Scott, now a Nugget but a Los Angeles 
Laker last season, says, ‘“The awesome thing is he’s going to 
get better."" Kansas City forward Scott Wedman remembers 
the time he had Thompson stopped at the top of the key with the 
24-second clock running out. **But he took a step, jumped and 
dunked the ball,”’ says Wedman. *“‘Everybody on the court just 
stopped. I said, “You can’t possibly do that.’ 

Perhaps Thompson’s greatest challenge in his first three pro 
seasons was shifting from the small forward position—where 
he had excelled since his All-America days at North Carolina 
State—to guard, where Nugget coach Larry Brown wants him 
to learn to run the team. The switch has at times hampered 
Thompson's play, but he says, “‘I think the transition has 
helped me become more aware of the game. I’m seeing more 
things on the court and I'm trying to get the ball to the other 
players so that they're more effective. Right now I'm trying to 
improve my ballhandling and 
my defense.”’ 

At the beginning of this sea- 
son the Nuggets were plagued 
by injuries to their big men, so 
Brown moved Thompson back 
to forward, ‘*‘It’s atough situa- 
tion for David to play forward 
with rebounding and de- 
fense,’’ says Brown. *‘He’s 
not 6-44 like they list him; 
he’s more like 6-3. But he feels 
more comfortable there, and 
you can’t stop him when he 
plays there. My concern ts that 
he continue to work on his 
game.” 

“When you tell a fan that 

















SPORT magazine's performer of the year in the NBA has got to 
improve,’ says Brown, “‘it’s sometimes tough to understand. 
People expect David to go out every night and score 30, but I’ve 
seen him have good games scoring 15 or 16 when he rebounded 
and played defense and moved the ball. | compare him a lot to 
Jerry West. When West came into the pros he was a small 
forward with great leaping ability who could shoot the ball. 
That's basically David. But Jerry worked and before long he 
was the best defensive guard and made other people around 
him play better. David has got to become as dedicated as 
West.” 

Thompson seems to agree. “‘I have a long way to go,"* he 
says. ““My goal is to help the Nuggets win a championship.” 
David Thompson—like his teammates, coach and fans—won’'t 
be satisfied until that happens. 


Whether playing guard (below) against Knick Ray Williams or 


forward (bottom) against Boston's Dave Cowens, Thompson is 


a prolific scorer who remains modest about his talent. 
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The history of women’s golf is now divided into two eras: 
B.L. (Before Lopez) and A.L. (After Lopez). In 1978, 21-year- 
old Nancy Lopez won nine tournaments—including a record 
five straight at midyear—and $189,843, another record. In her 
first 12 months on the pro golf tour, she won more money than 
any rookie ever, man or woman. But Lopez did more than play 
superb golf. By getting her cheerful face on what seemed like 
every magazine cover and television show in the country, she 
put the Ladies Professional Golf Association on the sports 
map. 

Like Steve Cauthen the year before, in media terms Nancy 
came out of nowhere. She had been an amateur champion in her 
home state of New Mexico and acollegiate champ at Tulsa for 
two years before turning pro in July, 1977. She earned $30,178 
during the remainder of that season. Still, recalls LPGA com- 
missioner Ray Volpe, “*At the start of the 1978 season, spon- 
sors looked at last year’s money list to determine who they 
wanted to have at their tournaments, and nobody asked for 
Nancy Lopez. By the third or fourth tournament, sponsors 





started saying, “Who’s this kid Lopez?’ By June her gallery was 
averaging more than 6,500 to 7,500 per round.’’ Nancy’s impact 
was compared to Arnold Palmer's, and her gallery, a la **Ar- 
nie’s Army,’’ became “‘Nancy’s Navy.” ““We used to get about 
30 to 40 press people, but that increased to over 100 while 
Nancy was on her streak,’ Volpe says proudly. ‘‘We had to 
throw separate press conferences just for Nancy. For the first 
time we have a waiting list for sponsors for our tournaments. 
This is all due to Nancy.”’ 

Lopez's fellow pros were surprised only by the magnitude of 
her success. Former star Mickey Wright first saw Nancy in 
1976 and knew that “in terms of poise and temperament, she 
was the best young player I'd ever seen.’* Adds Wright, ‘*With 


the college experience she and other young players get, they’re 
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“Nancy's pes a eres of thousands, watched Lopez's 
250-yard drives and precise putts earn her arecord year. 


seasoned veterans by the time they become pros.’ 

Although the 5-foot-7 Lopez lost over 20 pounds to get her 
weight down to 140, she lost none of her distance off the tee— 
she can drive 250 yards. And as JoAnne Carner, Lopez's one- 
time idol and now competitor, says, “‘She’s the finest putter to 
come along ever. I'd put her up against any man in a putting 
contest.’ 

This year Nancy faces the difficult task of showing the world 
she wasn't, in her own words, *‘just aone-year sensation.”’ But 
the challenge does not unnerve Lopez. ‘*I know there will be 
pressure on me to repeat my performances,’ she says, ‘but 
I'm not the type of person to worry about it. My philosophy of 
the game is to enjoy it, and not put pressure on myself by 
saying, ‘I’ve got to play good. I’ve got to win.’ I think that 
philosophy has helped me mentally.”’ 

Whether she matches last year’s record-setting performance 
or not, you'll still be seeing plenty of Nancy Lopez in 1979. She 
is being managed by the Mark McCormack organization, which 
is busy lining up major product endorsements and a variety of 
other income-producing deals. **We'’re merchandising Nancy a 
lot like we merchandised Arnold Palmer,’ says Peter Johnson, 
her manager. **We think she’s going to play well for the next ten 
to 12 years.”” 

After Lopez, the LPGA will never be the same again. Nancy 
Lopez—iong off the tee, precise on the greens and perpetually 
smiling for the world—will see to that. 
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Soccer 
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The soccer names that occupy headlines here and abroad 
usually belong to the game’s high scorers—the men who con- 
sistently boot the ball into opposing goals. 

Yet in 1978, the individual who dominated the North Ameri- 
can Soccer League was a defender for the champion New York 
Cosmos. His name is Carlos Alberto, and though he was not 
chosen the league's Most Valuable Player—that honor went to 
forward Mike Flanagan of the New England Tea Men—Alberto 
was regarded by the cognoscenti of soccer as the catalyst inthe 
Cosmos’ third straight championship. 

Shep Messing, who tended goal for the Oakland Stompers 
last season, was the Cosmos’ goalie in 1977 when Alberto first 
joined the team from Brazil. ““Carlos Alberto,”” Messing says, 
“never loses his cool or poise. Everybody looks to Carlos for 
direction. He directs the defense with just a subtle gesture or 
one or two words. He’s got a sixth sense. What’s more, 50 
percent of the balls that would normally get through to me, 
Carlos would cut off. He allowed me to protect the goal more. | 
didn’t have to take chances because | knew Carlos was going to 





Alberto, heading the ball, keyedthe Cosmos’ third title. 
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get the ball. | knew I didn’t have to come out to help him 
because he could beat the opponent and dribble it out safely. 
He made my job a lot easier.” 

Ironically, it was Alberto’s scoring touch—not his defense— 
that saved the Cosmos in the pinch last year. After splitting two 
games in their second-round playoff series against the Min- 
nesota Kicks, the Cosmos were faced with a shoot-out to deter- 
mine the winner. Five players from each side tried a penalty 
kick. The Cosmos elected to use some of their big scorers— 
Vladislav Bogicevic, Dennis Teuart, Steve Hunt—and defend- 
ers Nelsi Morais and Alberto, who was to shoot next to last. 

When Alberto’s turn came, the pressure was on. Chico Ham- 
ilton had scored for Minnesota, the only man on either team to 
register a shoot-out goal. This meant that a miss by Alberto 
would give the Cosmos only one more chance to tie the game 
and prevent elimination from the playoffs. Alberto did not miss. 
He calmly dribbled, faked—and kicked the ball past the goalie. 
New York’s Franz Beckenbauer then scored in the super- 
tiebreaker and the Cosmos swept through the rest of the play- 
offs to retain their crown. 

Alberto’s quiet heroics did not surprise soccer people. 
Though he has been overshadowed his entire career, first as a 
teammate of Pele with both Santos of Brazil and the Brazilian 
World Cup team (which Alberto captained to victory in 1970) 
and then with the Cosmos, he has always had a reputation as a 
winner. He is an astute player—and stylish as well. In Brazil, 
he innovated a fluid method of play where a sweeper back like 
himself became part of his team’s offense. On the Cosmos, the 
arrival of Alberto allowed New York to shift Beckenbauer from 
defense to midfield, where he is more effective. 

You hear a lot about what's going on around the league,” 
says Messing. **And I! heard from most of my old teammates on 
the Cosmos that Alberto should have been MVP. You usually 
hear about the scorers like Mike Flanagan and Giorgio Chi- 
naglia. But soccer is very much an | ]-man game and the name | 
heard all last year was Alberto’s.”’ 

If that name doesn’t get headlines, it surely gets respect. 
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TOP PERFORMER, 1978 


Horse Racing 


DARREL 
McHARGUE 


When teenage jockey Steve Cauthen rang up $6,151,750 in 
purses won in 1977, racing experts were sure that the record 
was safe from everything but inflation. Then, barely months 
into 1978, 24-year-old Darrel McHargue came riding out of the 
California thoroughbred racing circuit at a winning pace that 
threatened Cauthen’s mark. Yet few people outside the West 
Coast, where McHargue had spent most of his five-year career, 
seemed to know him, despite an amazing 1975 Preakness vic- 
tory aboard Master Derby, a 23-1 shot. 

McHargue continued winning well into *78—and the fans and 
the press began to take notice. Spurred on, he took dead aim at 
Cauthen’s record earnings. *‘At the beginning of the vear | 
wanted to be the leading rider in the country, but I never figured 
on a six-million-dollar year,’’ says McHargue. *‘In the middle 
of the summer when I was around the three-million-dollar 
mark, | realized I had a real shot at it.’ 

By November, McHargue had ridden 339 winners and 
earned $5.7 million. His season wasn’t over. He headed for 
New York to ride days (at Aqueduct) and nights (at New Jer- 
sey’s Meadowlands) to try and break the record, and ended his 
stint there in early December just $122,000 shy ofthe record. 




















What suddenly brought McHargue to a peak in °78? “It’s not 
because my riding ability is that much better,’’ answers the 
Oklahoma-born McHargue, who at 5 feet | is slightly taller than 
most jockeys. ““The difference is that everything came to- 
gether. I got a good start at the beginning of the year and then 
later on I was getting good horses and it just kept pushing my 
year forward. Some people think that you should make every 
horse win, but you can’t do that. When you get the horse, 
you're going to do it. I would say that the horse makes up 90 
percent of the combination.’* But thoroughbred racing observ- 
ers don’t underestimate McHargue’s contribution. He ts 
known especially for his patience in a race. **McHargue has 
every piece of equipment a race-rider needs,’ racing great Ed- 
die Arcaro says, *‘and I'll be damned if I know why he hasn't 
gotten much publicity.” 

McHargue does. *‘I get a lot of press in California but it 
doesn’t filter back to New York,"’ says McHargue, who lives in 
Pasadena with his wife Patty, the daughter of a jockey. **And 
you don't get the TV coverage in California. But you can't take 
anything away from California racing. It’s comparable to New 
York racing.’’ And this year, he points out, ““Steve Cauthen 
was in California along with Angel Cordero and Bill Shoe- 
maker, and | had the best season | ever had. I don’t underrate 
myself against anybody. If you do that, you're just cheating 
yourself, When you get into the top ten riders in the country, 
you'll find a lot of jockeys who just don’t get the recognition 
they deserve.” 

McHargue’s greatest ambition is winning a Kentucky 
Derby— ‘everybody wants to. But I really can’t plan for a 
Derby run for 1979. There are only two or three good two-year- 
olds and they’re usually locked up pretty early.” 

Of course, if he keeps winning, Darrel McHargue might just 
be doing the locking up. He won't be unsung much longer. 
“Just because people don’t recognize a name, they discount 
it,” says McHargue. *‘But if it comes up again next year in the 
limelight, then maybe they'll] start believing.” 


Unsung Californian Darrel McHargue rode out of the West to become thoroughbred racing’s second $6-million man. 
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MARTINA — 
NAVRATILOVA 





When she arrived on the American scene in 1973, Martina 
Navratilova was a tennis darling—a shy, talented 16-year-old 
whose journey from Czechoslovakia to the U.S. had storybook 
overtones. She appeared to be headed for stardom—and fast. 

But it was not until last year that Martina began to fully 
realize her potential. At the beginning of 1978, she won seven 
consecutive Virginia Slims tournaments and staked out her 
claim as the No. | woman tennis player in the world. Her vic- 
tory skein, however, was pooh-poohed by Navratilova’s de- 
tractors, who said it was accomplished while Chris Evert, the 
recognized force in the women’s game, was on sabbatical. It 
took Martina’s three-set victory over Evert in the finals of 
Wimbledon—which earned Navratilova her first Wimbledon 
title—to persuade tennis people that the quick and powerful 
Czech finally belonged at the top. 

Getting there wasn’t easy. Not long after she arrived in 
America, Navratilova acquired a taste for junk food that led her 
to balloon by some 20 pounds. As one reporter noted: ** Martina 
is a girl who upon coming to America found it was love at first 
bite.”” That wasn't her only problem, either. Martina showed a 
disturbing tendency to lose her temper under pressure and to 
become undone tn big matches. In spite of her whistling 
serves—clocked at 91 mph—and deadly volleying, far too often 
she was beaten by lesser opponents. 

Her on-court problems were compounded by the hostile re- 
action the press had to her decision in 1975 to defect from 
Czechoslovakia—escaping from a totalitarian government 
which she claimed was hindering her tennis career by dictating 
when and where she could play—to take up residence in this 
country. Press accounts suggested she was leaving her home- 
land to live sumptuously while her family remained in Czecho- 
slovakia to face the consequences. 

The low point for Navratilova came at the 1976 U.S. Open in 
Forest Hills. In the opening round, the favored Martina was 
beaten by a virtual unknown named Janet Newberry. The de- 
feat left Martina standing paralyzed at the baseline, sobbing 
hysterically. Newberry, as writer Richard O’Connor reported 
in this magazine. “‘ran over, put her arms around Martina and 
escorted her off the court as ifassisting an old woman across the 
street.” 

Since then, Navratilova has enjoyed a marked turnabout in 
her career. To do so, she ended her chaotic eating and lost 33 
pounds, while adding to her strength by working out regularly 
on Nautilus machines. Now, at 5 feet 72 and 132 pounds, she 
has herformer agility and endurance. What’s more, she’s curbed 
the emotional excesses that had such an injurious effect on her 
game. ‘* Buying anew home in Dallas,’ says Navratilova, **was 
the key to my success. It’s my refuge, the place I go to find 
strength and peace.” 

She also found the steadying influence of Sandra Haynie, the 
former golfer who is now Martina’s agent. ““When I first met . 
Martina,’ says Haynie, “‘I thought, “my God, what a young 
talent in need of direction.” We got together and worked first on 
her mental attitude, getting her to control her emotions and not 
let them control her. As an athlete | knew the importance of not 
getting down on yourself in competition. Martina had a ten- 
dency to let things get to her and it would affect her perfor- 
mance.” 

Navratilova concurs with Haynie: ‘‘She’s made me under- 
stand the need to be loose, to be calm, not to press or get 
impatient out on the court. Years ago, whenever | got mad or 
down, | would lose my concentration and perhaps blow the 
next two or three points. I still lose my temper, of course, but at 
least [can control my emotions and not have them work against 
me. I’ve stopped beating myself.” 


Navratilova’s deadly volleving and 91-mph serves earned her a 
‘78 Wimbledon victory (far left)over Chris Evert. 
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What's the attraction? The new-size Malibu has more corrosion-resisting treatments, and 
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Razor-edged 
tooth ofa 
great white 


Photograph by 
Valerie Taylor 


One of the killers you'll encounter in 
DANGEROUS SEA CREATURES 





The great white... most feared of the 
ocean's predators. He grows toa 
length of 21 feet, and to a weight of 
three tons. His teeth measure a full 
two inches, and are replaced, when 
damaged, within 24 hours. His acute 
sense of smell can detect one ounce 
| of fish blood in one million ounces of 
water. His nerve endings can pick up 
erratic vibrations—such as those of a 
swimmer in trouble—at a distance of 600 
feet. The great white claimed the lives of 
thousands of shipwreck victims during 
World War II...yet most attacks take place 
in waist-deep water! You've heard the myths 
about the great white shark...now, read the 
stranger-than-fiction truth about the deadli- 
est of all sharks in Dangerous Sea Crea- 
tures. It's your first volume in the WILD, 
WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library, based 
on the popular TiMe-LIFE TELEVISION Series. 
The great white is only one of the terrify- 
ing inhabitants of the deep. In Dangerous 
sea Creatures, yours for 10-day free trial, 
you'll discover: 
* an electric ray, capable of stunning its prey 
with a charge of up to 200 volts 


e the sea wasp, whose venom is so potent, 
it can paralyze the heart of a man within 
minutes after entering his bloodstream 

« the giant grouper, reportedly capable of 
swallowing a diver whole! 

* the barracuda, whose stealthy approach 
and needle-sharp teeth make him more 
feared than the shark in some waters 

Embark on an action-photo tour of the 
treacherous undersea world. More than 125 
incredible full-color photographs (many of 
them taken at the risk of life and limb) give 
you a close-up view of the ocean's monsters 
second only to actually confronting them. 

FREE Jumbo Wall Chart of Killer Sharks 
is yours if you order Dangerous Sea Crea- 
tures now. 3112"-by-23" and suitable for 
framing, the chart features detailed, full- 
color illustrations of eight notorious man- 
eaters—plus facts about their habitats, 
maximum sizes and identifying traits. 

The chart is yours to keep, just for exam- 
ining Dangerous Sea Creatures for 10 days 
free. Mail our card today. Or write TIME-LIFE 
TELEVISION, Time & Life Building, Chicago, 
Ilinois 60611. 








The Zambezi shark of South 
Africa stalks its prey... 












































Discover the action- photo 
excitement of 


Wild Wild World \i@Plar =o 
of Animals uum 


& A mphibj 
Based on the award-winning TIME-LIFE TELEVISION show, 
the WILD, WILD WORLD OF ANIMALS library takes you 
on an astonishing photographic safari to the most action- a, Orher 
packed places on earth. You'll roam jungles and plains 
in The Cats to watch cheetahs, leopards and lions hunt, 
fight and struggle for survival. You'll learn the astonish- 
ing secrets of man’s closest kin when you enter the 
world of Monkeys and Apes. Future volumes in the series 
will introduce you to all of the animal kingdom’s most 
fearsome and fascinating creatures. Each will feature 
125 brilliant, full-color action close-ups of animals in their 
natural habitats, as well as a thoroughly-researched text 
that will reveal their habits as never before. To examine 
your first volume, Dangerous Sea Creatures, for 10 days 
m free, mail the attached postage-paid card today! 





Wild Wild World of Animals 


Elephants 


Land Ce=— 





Dangerous Sea Creatures, your introduc- 
tory volume in the WILD, WILD WORLD 
= OF ANIMALS, will bring you face-to-face 
= with: Sharks * Rays « Skates « Sawfish 
=» Octopuses © Squids Electric Eels « 
sea Snakes « Sea Monsters « Poisonous 
and Venomous Fish 





Each volume in the series will include: 

* Some 15,000 words of text 

* 128 pages, beautifully hardbound in large 
94 by 1034 inch format 

* More than 125 full-color photographs 

*« Extensive anthology 
of animal writing 
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teak sizzled on a grill behind the 


Pittsbureh Steeler linebacker 
Andy Russell, A dozen teammates 
curiously studied 21-year-old Terry Brad- 
shaw as he self-consciously told an off- 
color joke. He was obviously uncomfort- 
able in the presence of men who shaved 
daily. He had been invited to the cookout 
because he had recently been the first 
player chosen in the entire 1970 National 
Football League draft—and he was seen 
as the latest Steeler messiah. 

‘He's trying so hard to be a regular 
guy,’’ mused one veteran. ‘*But | wonder 
ifhe’s as confident as he sounds. He's got 
a hell of a lot te learn.” 





Terry Bradshaw's Super Bowl ring 
gleams in the light as he holds amatchtoa 
long, expensive cigar and draws deeply. 
It is the gesture of a contented man. After 
eight winters of mostly discontent, Brad- 
shaw—the child of promise—has sur- 
vived his NFL education and has ma- 
tured into the self-assured leader of a 
Pittsburgh team that has won eight of its 
first nine games in 1978. 

At 30, Bradshaw is enjoying his finest 
season. He ts leading the league in pass- 
ing statistics. He is almost certain to lead 
the Steelers into the playoffs for a record- 
tying seventh consecutive year. He 1s, at 
6 feet 3 and 215 pounds, perhaps the most 
feared scrambler in the league. (*‘The 
only way to stop him its with hand gre- 
nades,’’ says Cleveland coach Sam Ru- 
tigliano.) And equally important, he 1s the 
survivor of cruel gibes at his intelligence. 

‘Hey, did you see when the quar- 
terback dropped the ball in the rain last 
Monday night?’’ Bradshaw says, his 
laughter filling the conference room at 
Pittsburgh’s Three Rivers Stadium. 
‘“[Frank] Gifford said it looked like Brad- 
shaw with a dry ball.” 


Bradshaw can laugh... now. He 


suburban Pittsburgh home of 


Having endured and matured, 
the Steeler quarterback with the strong arm 
and the big heart is no longer 
‘‘a child of promise”? 


By PHIL MUSICK 


smiles when he recalls Joe Namath sug- 
gesting a high-school quarterback could 
read defenses better, or Bob Griese im- 
plying he didn’t study game films enough, 
or Burt Reynolds mocking his in- 
telligence on the Tonight Show. 

Two Super Bowl victories (1975 and 
‘76), anew wife, a reborn faith have lent 
stability and contentment to his life. 
Terry Bradshaw has endured his educa- 
tion, ..asaquarterback. . .asaman. 

‘I’m not the best,’ he is saying this 
quiet Monday morning at the stadium, 
where the day before he had methodically 
picked apart Kansas City’s young sec- 
ondary as the Steelers beat the Chiefs 27- 
24. “‘“Griese’s better. He's consistent; 
I've been inconsistent. I watch Griese 
play and I always think that he'll play 
well, that he'll win. After him, there’s 
[Roger] Staubach, for the same reason. 
[Ken] Stabler, even though he’s not hay- 
ing a great year. Bert Jones. I'm some- 


After years of having his intelligence 
questioned, Bradshaw evolved into the 
outstanding NFL player in 1978. 





where near the top. | doubt that I'll ever 
be able to look in the mirror and say, “I’m 
the best quarterback in professional foot- 
ball.” Maybe it’s because of my personal- 
ity, but [don't think [ll ever get the rec- 
ognition from the media. They make 
excuses for the other guys: they don’t for 
me.’ Bradshaw flashes a wide grin, then 
laughs. “‘I lose, | go back to being a 
dummy.” 

The stereotype is ragged now, but it 
clings, no matter what Bradshaw accom- 
plishes. Staubach is one of the league's 
smartest quarterbacks, but coach Tom 
Landry calls the Dallas plays. Bradshaw 
calls his own. 

“In my mind, | compete with every 
quarterback in the NFL,”’ Bradshaw 
says, puffing on his cigar. ““I want to be 
right up there with them, because if | am, 
my team will be right up there. That's the 
motivation forme now, . . to be the best. 
I'm confident now. First play last week, | 
threw an interception. If that happened 
four years ago, these fans would've been 
on my case so bad I would’ ve wanted to 
run off. But I don’t get rattled anymore, | 
enjoy tight situations now. I used to get 
nervous and everything. | was torn be- 
tween running and passing. . . afraid 
something bad was going to happen. Time 
seems to change those feelings.” 


The woman sportscaster patted her 
hairdo and swallowed, Heat from the 
bright TV lights caused droplets ef per- 
spiration to pop at the point where Terry 
Bradshaw's blond hairpiece sat tightly 
against his forehead. The red light on the 
camera blinked on. The woman smiled 
and asked, ‘‘ Terry, are you really that 
dumb?” 


The New Orleans Saints’ defense, a 
copy of the ‘‘flex”’ popularized by Lan- 
dry, has been boiled down by the Steeler 
assistant coaches from hours of film and 
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Bradshaw 


handed to Bradshaw on 20 or so mim- 
eographed sheets. He tilts a three-legged 
stool against his locker and sifts through 
the material quickly, nodding here, grunt- 
ing there, chewing an unlit cigar. If the 
image is one of dullness, the reality is not. 
Bradshaw is, as former Atlanta coach 
Norm Van Brocklin once put it, “*“magna 
cum laude at the line of scrimmage.’ He 
knows generally how he will attack the 
New Orleans defense. For a Tuesday 
morning, that is enough. The serious 
preparation will begin Wednesday. The 
years have brought enough confidence 
that planning need not be rushed. To hell 
with the image. Bradshaw lights the cigar 
and sips at his coffee. 

“The worst way you can hurt a man Is 
to question his intelligence,” he says. 
wanting to put the stereotype behind him. 
“It's absurd. I’m as intelligent a player as 
there is in the league. They just couldn't 
find any other way to hurt me. I’m too 
good. [don't drink, don’t chase women.” 

Bradshaw shakes his head, as though 
to clear his mind of the subject of his sus- 
pected lack of intellect. **] don’t even 
want to get into it.’ But ‘‘it’’ is there, 
Bradshaw's success resting with his abil- 
ity to have overcome it. 

“The secret to playing well. to reading 
defenses well and calling a good game ts 
simple ... be relaxed,” he says. “*You 
have to have confidence in yourself so 
you can use your ability to its fullest.” 

The confidence was a long time in the 
making. Bradshaw had come out of Loui- 
siana Tech in 1970 and was still looking 
for Pittsburgh coach Chuck Noll’s full 
support as late as the seventh game of 
1974. Then Bradshaw won back the job 
he'd lost to Joe Gilliam and led the Steel- 
ers to their first Super Bowl champion- 
ship in January, 1975. 

Thad a lot to prove in “70 and I desper- 
ately wanted to prove it fast,’’ he says. 
“Being the first guy taken in the whole 
nation was something | was totally unpre- 
pared for. Suddenly, reporters from New 
York, Chicago, everywhere, were com- 
ing here just to see me. | realized how 
important I'd become. That's when the 
pressure built.” 


Terry Bradshaw stared at the Astro- 
Turf between his feet. His mind was rac- 
ing. The plays tore by before he could pin- 
potnt one. ‘*Goddamnit, call 
something!’ a lineman growled. Silence. 
“FRedright.. .19 straight. ..ontwo,”' a 
wide receiver mumbled softly. 


“That first year was horrible.”’ says 
Bradshaw. “‘[ was so embarrassed, so 
ashamed... . But we won five games and 
I got some understanding of what was go- 
ing on, the hardships, the cold truth, the 
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bitterness about this game. | learned that 
it wasn't rah-rah college anymore. . . “If 
you lose, doggone . . . tough. We'll win 
next week. Now it was, “Hey, you 
S.0.B., | lost two bucks on you.’ 

‘*Now it was the fans, the writers. 
everyone. I'd said things in the paper. 
Dang, I'd talk a blue streak, I learned 
you've got to lie. 

“Through the years of going in and out 
of the lineup when Terry Hanratty was 
here, being benched, being booed, being 
hurt, you accumulate all this experience, 
this vast knowledge of all the different ap- 
proaches to the game. Then you play 
seven or eight years and when the hard 
things creep in, they don’t hold you back 
from playing your best. You're used to 
them. You're used to the guy on the street 
shooting you the bird and calling you 
names because he lost a bet. Hey, I'd 
never been treated bad before. | wouldn't 
treat anyone like that. Criticism of my in- 
telligence is the worst slap | ever had in 
my life.”* 

It still stings, but Bradshaw has en- 
dured it, outlasted all but his most per- 
sistent critics. **You grow up,” he says. 
‘Maturity plays a great part in anybody's 
career. [used to put too much pressure on 
myself. When I threw an interception, [ 
wanted to run up tn the stands and apol- 
ogize to everybody. I didn’t have the con- 


fidence. | look back on those days now 
and shudder. In the past, | would get so 
uptight | couldn't come back from a poor 
game.” 


Steeler coach Chuck Noll stepped 
across the Yankee Stadium sideline and 
snatched Bradshaw's arm. Four years in 
the league, the kid threw an interception 
with two seconds left in the half! In our 
end, vet! Noll’s head bobbed animatedly. 
Finally, Bradshaw jerked his arm free 
and stalked away. ‘‘ That stuffs tough to 
take,"’ he said days later. 


I sit in the kitchenette in the Steeler 
offices an hour before the Wednesday 
quarterback meeting, watching Brad- 
shaw finish a plate of lasagna, and I re- 
member a conversation we'd had in the 
tiny room in 1974, Bradshaw had honored 
the picket line during the players’ strike 
and by the time he'd reported to training 
camp, Noll had given the quarterback job 
to young Gilliam. The bitterness Brad- 
shaw felt surfaced during our conversa- 
tion in the kitchenette. Rarely profane, 
Bradshaw cursed Noll, their relationship, 
the uncertainty he felt with the man who 
ran the club with the air of a tough ship's 
captain. Through four seasons, Brad- 
shaw had been unable to please Noll. So, 
“the hell with him,’’ Bradshaw had said 


Bradshaw and his second wife, former [ce Capades star JoJo Starbuck, live “‘a quiet, 
Christian life’ heavy with Bible study and prayer. 
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that afternoon. **Idlove to be traded. I'm 
just eating my heart out here every day 
knowing I’m not going to start Sunday. 
It’s tearing my guts out.” 

Now Bradshaw smiles at the memory 
of that day and the changes that have fol- 
lowed it. 

““Chuck and I are closer now than 
we've ever been,” says Bradshaw. “I 
can sit around with him and shoot the 
breeze. If there’s something about the 
game plan that | don’t understand or dis- 
agree with, I just tell him. In the past, | 
was always afraid to let him know I didn’t 
understand everything. 

‘*! don’t know exactly when it changed 
between us. Probably after our second 
Super Bowl. Chuck let me know that | 
was his quarterback, that | wouldn't ever 
lose the job unless I fell completely on my 
face. In the past, | always knew that if I 
messed up, | was out of there,” 

“Terry's confidence used to go up and 
down,’ Noll says. ““We never tried to 
pump him full of false confidence. It 
doesn't work. Terry’s confidence now 
comes from being able to do it on the 
field. When you talk about the education 
of a quarterback. knowledge and motor- 
sensory skills are tied together. You may 
see some things about a defense that are 
good for you, then you have to go out 
there and do the right things. It’s a ques- 
tion of recognition. Seeing what the other 
people are doing, then getting yourself in 
tune with it. The number one thing fora 
quarterback ts being flexible because he's 
going to see something different each 
week. [t's not an easy task.”’ 

For Bradshaw tt is easier than it was. 
He is no longer such a hesitant reader of 
defenses that a Steeler veteran once said, 
“If we ever get to a Super Bowl, he'll be 
so shook up, we won t geta firstdown.”” 

For two days, Bradshaw has been 
watching films and studying the New Or- 
leans flex defense, which places two line- 
men two yards off the line of scrimmage. 

**[ have a good feeling about being 
ready to play now,’ Bradshaw says as he 
follows the lasagna with coffee. **l know 
what I'm going to do. First down, third 
down, scoring territory, short yardage. 
Whether it works or not, of course, is 
something else. | hope we can run the ball 
early so I can figure out exactly what 
they're doing on defense. That's how it 


works. You study, you accumulate infor- | 


mation, you anticipate, you attack.”’ 

By Wednesday, Noll has established a 
game plan that includes perhaps 80 run- 
ning plays and nearly as many passing 
plays. And by Wednesday, Bradshaw has 
Noll’s game plan distilled to workable 
proportions, ““I can’t deal with all that 
stuff,” Bradshaw says. “I break it down 
to about 20 running plays. Then as the 
game goes along, we have all these other 
things to pull from if we need them. I’m 
thinking of maybe eight to ten passing 
plays, with five more or so in my head.” 
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“Your Chivas or mine?” 
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Bradshaw 


A defensive end named Turkey Jones 
lifted Terry Bradshaw upside down and 
spiked him into the Cleveland Stadiuin 
mud, and he lay there as still as death. 
Late that 1976 night, they loaded him 
onto the Steeler charter on a streicher. | 
had talked to him after all the other in- 
juries —the dislocated fingers in 1972, the 
shoulder separation in °73, the fractured 
nose, the broken collarbone and ribs, the 
torn ankle ligaments, the torn hip muscle 


he'd played with through the second half 


of the ‘74 playoffwin in Oakland—and lie 
always talked about how quickly he'd be 
back in there. But this 1976 night, his wife 
beside him on the plane, her face white 
with worry, Bradshaw spoke softly to the 
team trainer and wondered if the game 
was wort tf. 


“That scared me to death,” Bradshaw 
is recalling, ‘After that, | had nightmares 
that | was being dropped on my head. | 
wasn't the same for a while.” 

Bradshaw is the league's burliest quar- 
terback, with the legs of a running back, 
the broad. muscled torso of a heavy- 
weight fighter. He still leads the pack dur- 
ing the mile runs at training camp, and in 
this week's game his running ability could 
be pivotal. 

“The Saints’ defensive ends can really 
fy.’ Bradshaw says. “‘I’m not going to 


have much time, so I'll have to get rid of 


the ball quickly or take off. I think we can 
run inside on them, but we'll probably use 
some play-action stuff on first down. 
They ve got a tendency to play the runa 
lot on first down. The key to their flex is 
[veteran middle linebacker Joe] Feder- 
spiel. He fills the heles. We've got to seal 
him off.” 

Bradshaw makes a final point about the 
New Orleans defense. It likes to blitz, of- 
ten sending its slowest linebacker, Pat 
Hughes, in obvious passing situations in- 
side the 30-yard line. **We'll try to get to 
him and throw underneath the cov- 
erage, Bradshaw says. 


Nobody touched the safetvmian as he 
hore down on Terry Bradshaw from the 
blind side. The Three Rivers Stadium 
crowd sucked in its breath. You cotld 
hear the collision from the pressbox. You 
could alse hear the unmistakable cheer- 
ing that followed as Bradshaw lay writh- 
ing inagony, hus leftshoulder badtv sepa- 
rated. ‘It was sickening,’ defensive 
tackle Joe Greene said an hour later. 
‘How could people cheer like that? Hey, 
there have been times when [ve wanted 
to wring fis neck. But he’s our quar- 
terback. ... and he’s been through 
enough,”' 


The lights from Three Rivers Stadium 
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Bradshaw lay corpse-still after this headfirst ‘‘spike’’ into the Cleveland Stadium mud 
by the Browns’ Turkey Jones. ** That scared me to death,” Bradshaw admits. 


dance across the broad window fronting 
Terry and JoJo Bradshaw's apartment on 
the 14th floor of a Pittsburgh high rise. 
Their apartment 1s tastefully decorated in 
contemporary style and ts typically quiet 
on Friday night. JoJo Starbuck Brad- 
shaw, formerly an Ice Capades star, 1s out 
of town for the week. They live what 
Bradshaw describes as “a quiet, Chris- 
tian life’ heavy with Bible study and 
prayer. 

A private man, Bradshaw for years had 
no particularly close friends among the 
Steelers. ““For the last three years, I’ve 
been myself, though,”’ he says, sprawled 
across a couch. “I wasn't always. Be- 
fore, | was uptight in the lockerroom. It 
takes a while to break the barriers down, 
but when you're not uptight about your 
football, you can be yourself and make 
good friends like Joe Greene.” 

Bradshaw, of course, earned his team- 
mates’ respect on the field—by throwing 
a four-yard pass for the clinching touch- 
down in the January, 1975 Super Bowl 
(16-6 over Minnesota), by hitting Lynn 
Swann on a 64-yard pass play for the 
clinching touchdown in the January. 1976 
Super Bowl (21-17 over Dallas), and by 
stoically accepting the pounding a quar- 
terback must absorb, The way he did ina 
December, 1976 divisional playoff vic- 
tory over Baltimore, when his knee was 
so badly sprained in the second quarter 
that, even heavily strapped, he could 
barely walk on It. 

That's the day he finally destroyed all 
that crap that was written about him,” 


Joe Greene remembers. *““He just knew 
he had to gothat day. ..and he went.” 

“We always knew he was tough,” says 
another Steeler, ““*but what he did that 
day went beyond being tough. It was 
heart, and everything else that goes into a 
football player. He’s what it’s all about.” 

Bradshaw that day completed 14 of 18 
pass attempts for 264 yards and three 
touchdowns. 


The following Sunday, after a 24-7 loss 
to the Oakland Raiders, Terry Bradshaw 
steered his automobile into a downtown 
Pittsburgh garage. There was a small cut 
between his eves, which were dull with 


fatigue and disappointment. He had 


thrown 35 times, completed only 14 and 
had one pass intercepted that led to a 
quick touchdown. The loss cost the Steel- 
ers the 1976 American Football Confer- 
ence championship and denied them the 
opportunity to become the first team to 
win three consecutive Super Bowls, The 
worn atfendant in the garage handed 
Bradshaw a parking chit and said, ‘‘ You 
stunk.”’ 


In the hotel where the Steelers spend 
Saturday nights before home games, 
Bradshaw speaks about his first marriage. 
In 197] the boy-next-door married Me- 
lissa Babish, a girl-next-door who had 
been Miss Teenage America. They were 
divorced in 1973, and it took Bradshaw, 
who had been raised in a religious envi- 
ronment, a year to recover. *'I felt like I 
had failed at marriage and that’s the one 


thing I never wanted to fail at,”” he says. 
““T didn’t want to play football; I didn’t 
want to do anything or see anybody. I 
wanted to live like a hermit. 

**My mom and dad were big braces for 
me. They and my minister made me feel 
that just because my marriage had failed, 
I was still Terry Bradshaw and still a good 
person. But I’m happy now. The secret is 
that | made a recommitment to my Chris- 
tian faith. I'd just gotten away from it. I 
got back to it and I believe that God’s with 
me. I’ve got a wonderful Christian wife 
and a Christian home.” 


Inthe huddle, rookie Terry Bradshaw's 
hands twitched. Another young Steeler 
quarterback, Terry Hanratty, had played 
the first half of this 1970 exhibition game 
to intermittent catcalls from a Jackson- 
ville, Fla. crowd anxious to see Brad- 
shaw's professional debut. 

Bradshaw stuttered as he called the 
play. His eyelids fluttered. Then he 
slapped his hands together to break the 
huddle and, at that precise moment, he 
vomited on tight end Bob Adams. 


Ona lovely Sunday afternoon early last 
November, Bradshaw has it together 
against visiting New Orleans, although it 
isn’t easy because Saint quarterback 
Archie Manning is having his finest day in 
eight pro seasons. 

With 1:51 remaining mn the game, the 
Steelers are trailing 14-13 and have the 
ball on the New Orleans 24, third down 
and seven yards to go. Bradshaw calls a 
play that has not worked all season—'*90 
halfback option pass’’—and moves to the 
line. Using a long count to watch the 
movements of the New Orleans’ line- 
backers, Bradshaw correctly reads a blitz 
by Pat Hughes and throws almost imme- 
diately. The ball just clears Hughes’ hel- 
met and settles in the hands of halfback 
Rocky Bleier, who had also read blitz and 
had slanted for the sideline. Bleier races 
24 yards for the winning touchdown. 

Bradshaw's passing statistics are 16 
completions in 23 attempts for 200 yards 
and two touchdowns. ““The game went 
almost exactly the way you and I had 
talked about it during the week,’’ Brad- 
shaw says, smiling in the emptying dress- 
ing room and lighting his victory cigar. 

‘The game plan worked.’ 

Noll agrees that Bradshaw has made itt 
work, as he has so often. **‘He did a good 
job picking his plays,’ Noll says. ‘‘He 
made good judgments. He had to, be- 
cause they do a lot of things defensively 
which force you to make judgments.’ 

Of course, Noll and Bradshaw are cor- 
rect in their straightforward explana- 
tions. They are professionals. But both 
fall far short of the poetic assessment of- 
fered earlier by ex-Steeler Bob Adams. 
“Watching Bradshaw play quar- 
terback,’’ Adams said, “‘is like watching 
arose bloom in slow motion. ”’ a 
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THE SPORT INTERVIEW 


Howard Cosell 


on Howard Cosell 


By DAVE ANDERSON 


n the SPORT Interview last 
month, Howard Cosell spoke 
about sports. This month 

& Howard Cosell speaks about 
an equally fascinating subject: 
Howard Cosell. 

Asking the questions again is 
Dave Anderson, a sports colum- 
nist for The New York Times and 
a frequent contributor to SPORT 
who has known Cosell since 1955. 


SPORT: What's it like being a 
love/hate figure—the best liked 
sports commentator, but also the 
least liked? 
COSELL: The most important 
task of a journalist, and nobody 
espoused this better than Daniel 
Webster, is not to be popular but 
to try to be right. Nobody's per- 
fect. Nobody has a monopoly on 
truth or on brains. But I think 
there is a coterie of the press, 
which | emphasize 1s a small mi- 
nority, that has served effectively 
as hate merchants. In regard to 
being the best liked, we weren't 
surprised about that at ABC; 
we ve had our own market research for years. That’s what 
startled [Baltimore pitcher] Jim Palmer when he was part 
of our ABC crew for the American League Championship 
Series last October. When he saw people flocking around 
my wife Emmy and me, he said, “*What is this hate stuff? 
They love you.” 
SPORT: But you have several strong adversary relation- 
ships in the print media. 
COSELL: About a dozen writers—sportswriters and TV 
sports critics—have waged an unremitting vendetta 
against me, but it’s a tired issue. It hasn’t mattered one bit 
to my career. As you know, | was once greatly affected by 
that kind of thing but at this point in my life, it’s absurd. 
After 25 years in the business, after 15 years on top—and I 
mean on top—you get a sense of who you are, where 
you're at, what you're all about. Nobody’s durable in our 
jungle unless he’s a pro. 

So many things have happened. Twice appointed to the 





“| feel I’ve had a major impact 
concerning the role of sports 
in American society... .”” 
“’...In general, | think | 
can become too absorbed 
with myself as an oracle”’ 


faculty at Yale University, one of 
five speakers at the American Bar 
Association’s annual convention, 
You know who the other four 
were? Griffin Bell, the Attorney 
General; Andrew Young, the am- 
bassador to the UN; Leon Ja- 
worski, the Watergate prose- 
cutor; and Christopher Warren, 
the Deputy Secretary of State. 
And when you go to Washington 
to do a football game and a sports- 
writer has a terrible column about 
you but you know you're Judge 
Bell's guest for lunch in the At- 
torney General's chambers, you 
get a sense of who you are. And 
when you come back from Wash- 
ington, and there’s a call from the 
president of Yale University tell- 
ing you that you have just been 
conferred the Poynter Fellowship 
in journalism there, one of the 
highest awards in journalism in 
this country and never before 
given to anyone in sports, well, 
the coterie of writers I mentioned 
really doesn’t matter. 

SPORT: How often are you con- 
fronted with dislike from the fans? 

COSELL: Very, very rarely. But certain things can be 
stirred up through the print media. During the 1977 Na- 
tional Football League season, a guy in Denver had a bar 
that was folding—now just think of this intellectually—and 
because the Broncos were having a good season, he said, 
**Hey, we're not even on the Monday night schedule; Co- 
sell kept us off. We’re not on the Monday night halftime 
highlights as much as other teams; that’s Cosell. So let’s 
put in an old TV set and have a raffle and the winner can 
throw a brick through the old TV set when the game’s 
over.”’ lt was crazy because the NFL makes the schedule 
and NFL Films puts together the halftime highlights. | 
don’t pick them. 

Yet, to my disbelief, Time magazine and People maga- 
zine propagated the bar scene. Unbelievable. It didn’t rep- 
resent the people of Denver at all. Proof: at the biggest 
luncheon of 1978 in Denver, the day of our Monday night 
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game there, [| was the featured speaker and received a 
rousing ovation for my remarks on the relevance of sports 
and television. But what happened in that fleabag bar 
there, you must blame the press for that. That was acrazy, 
cheap publicity stunt. [t's beneath the press to publicize 
garbage like that. 

SPORT: But you're news, Howard, and the fact is, what 
happened in the bar happened. 

COSELL: Then write the piece and characterize it for what 
it Is. 

SPORT: What created the bar scene was what you repre- 
sented to those people for what you've said on the air, not 
for what appeared in the newspaper. The owner of that bar 
didn’t create the brick raffle because of something that was 
written; he created it because of what you represent to him 
and his patrons on TV, whether they like your image or 
not. That's what | mean about the love/hate figure. Given 
that image and the fact that you're going to be 59 in March, 
what keeps you going? 

COSELL: I’m a young man. 

SPORT: You must be, to maintain your tremendous drive 
and your tremendous schedule. 

COSELL: I’m a young, vigorous man. I’m at my peak. I 
feel I’ve had a major impact in my time concerning the role 
of sports in the American society, and I haven't left it to 
just that. I’ve had great joy in creating a course and teach- 
ing it at Yale. I intend to continue doing that. | get a great 


‘After 25 years in 
the business, 15 
on top—and I mean 
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joy out of commingling with the American Bar Associ- 
ation. 
SPORT: Are you losing any of yourdrive? When you reach 
such an impactful level, to use your word, do you find you 
must keep going to maintain it? Are you trapped by your- 
self? 
COSELL: Yes, that’s the problem. You incur, through life, 
responsibilities that you can’t avoid. Not just responst- 
bilities of home, not just maintenance of standard of living. 
but responsibilities to the people who made your career 
possible, who supported you. I have grave differences in 
many areas with Roone Arledge [the president of ABC 
News and Sports], but I must always remember that this is 
the man who gave me my opportunity and backed me. I 
have close friends at ABC. Leonard Goldenson, our board 
chairman, has been like a father to me. He, Elton Rule [the 
president of ABC, Inc.|] and myself share 25 years here. 
They ran a 25-year anniversary party for me as a surprise 
not long ago. 

And whether the press likes it or not. if | do a show, it 
gets ratings. It’s watched. My company knows that. When 


[NBC president] Fred Silverman was at ABC, he got me to 
agree to go on Good Morning, America between 7 and 8 in 
the morning. It worked but I had to give that up because 
my health wouldn't take it. | was up at 5:30 every morning. 
The burden was just terrible. 

SPORT: Does the burden of your heavy schedule bug you? 
Or do you accept it? 

COSELL: It bugs the hell out of me. In terms of how I feel, 
I'm overtatigued. In terms of struggling creatively to find 
subject matter, I'm always searching. In terms of con- 
stancy of visibility, my wife and | have no privacy. That's 
maddening. [ can’t go into a restaurant. That's when you 
resent people. You can have a fork in your hand and be 
putting the food in your mouth and yet, if you turn down 
one person for an autograph, there is the ugly story that 
somehow or other emerges. 

SPORT: Is the money worth the aggravation? Is the fame 
worth It? 

COSELL: Neither. 'm a workaholic. | still enjoy chal- 
lenges and, I believe, there are still more people to reach. 
SPORT: What's your advice to youngsters who want to be 
TY sports announcers? 

COSELL: Forget it. In my most recent class at Yale | had 
18 handpicked students, in my opinion either geniuses or 
near-geniuses. Two were Rhodes Scholars and one of 
them said, **I’d like to become you. How do I[ do it?” I 
said, “You can’t. You've got to be a near-guttural illiterate 
who threw or caught a ball,” the premise being that an ex- 
athlete Anows what he’s talking about. Under that prem- 
ise, as my class learned, every sportswriter should be a 


jock, every music critic should be a cellist, every drama 


critic should be an actor and, to reduce it ad absurdum, if 
you need surgery. go to the man who's been operated on 
the most. It’s ridiculous. But this premise has been care- 
fully propagated in this country. 

I think that because of the tremendous output of ABC 
Sports, and because of the stark realization of the non- 
functionality of jocks, | may have achieved something be- 
fore I leave this business. The day may come when we get 
rid of jocks in this industry. They can’t do the job. Last 
July we were in Kansas City for Monday Night Baseball, 
but we were also cutting to Shea Stadium where Pete Rose 
was hoping to extend his hitting streak to 37 consecutive 
games. Frank Gifford was assigned to Shea Stadium, but it 
was unfair to the network, to Frank and to those of us who 
were primarily responsible for the telecast. We cut to 
Frank and he said, **Well, Pete Rose ts going after his 37th 
straight hit... .” 

SPORT: His 37th straight /it? 

COSELL: Then he said, ‘No, that’s not right. Well, | 
really don’t know what I’m doing here anyway.’ Now no 
newspaperman would ever write that Frank Gifford said 
that, but what if I had said that? Is this true or not true? In 
the World Series opener last October, [NBC announcer] 
Joe Garagiola consistently called Fred Stanley the Yan- 
kees’ shortstop when he was playing second base. If Lever 
did that on a telecast, I would be castigated. 

SPORT: How much does criticism bother you? 
COSELL: Criticism bothers me selectively. If it's some- 
body I never heard of, that doesn’t bother me. But if it's a 
writer | respect, it bothers me. You bothered me some time 
ago with a last line in your column. 

SPORT: You mean the line that Frank Gifford deserved an 
asterisk on his Hall of Fame plaque for coexisting with you 
all these years in the ABC booth? 

COSELL: That line irritated Emmy. 

SPORT: But that was just a throwaway line. Can't you 


accept that, because of your role, you're going to have fun 
poked at you occasionally? 

COSELL: | can accept a given line as fun, yes, but when 
there is a pattern, it’s not fun. Red Smith, your colleague 
on The New York Times, is a man whom I regarded as a 
very close friend. | grew up with Red Smith, he was my 
idol—if a man can have an tdol—he and [writer] Bill Heinz, 
and when Red wrote once, **Howard Cosell, boxing shill 
turned racetrack expert,’ he just knows better than that. | 
consider the source. I don't give a damn what Jack Craig 
[ofthe Boston Globe |, Dick Young [ofthe New York Daily 
News |or Gary Deeb [of The Chicago Tribune | write, but if 
it's aman I respect, it’s different. After our telecast of the 
second Ali-Spinks fight, Tom Shales, who is the TV critic 
of the Washington Post, for whom I have massive respect, 
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wrote acolumn that meant a great deal to me. He called me 
television's ““true virtuoso,’ referred to my quotation of 
Bobby Dylan from “*Forever Young’ and wound up, 
““May you be forever Howard Cosell.”” Yes, that meant a 
great deal to me. | wrote him a letter of appreciation be- 
cause I consider the source. And am I hurt if the person I 
respect writes something that just isn’t true? Yes, | most 
certainly am. 

SPORT: Enough of you as the target. What of you as the 
weapon? Do you think your district-attorney style of inter- 
rogation creates more of a controversy than the subject 
matter you’re discussing? 

COSELL: I suppose that can happen in some circum- 
stances. but I find that the controversies. in the main, are 
stirred up by reports of what I did rather than by what | 
actually did. 

SPORT: I'm talking about your knack of pouring gasoline 
on the fire with your manner. Is that a conscious attempt 
on your part? 

COSELL: It’s certainly natural when I| interview, because 
l was raised at law. My interview style came from law 
school, from my court experience, from watching Myron 
Greene, one of the best trial attorneys in the state of New 
York. 

SPORT: Do you think you take yourself too seriously? 
COSELL: Yes, sometimes, like when I get too self-ab- 
sorbed with a given show. And in general, I think I can 
become too absorbed with myselfas an oracle. 

SPORT: Why does this happen? 

COSELL: | think that’s part of an inner insecurity that | 
will never divest myself of, growing up poor and Jewish in 
Brooklyn at the time of Hitler. 

SPORT: How poor? 


COSELL: We lived in a good neighborhood but life was a 
struggle. My dad sent me through college and law school 
by bank loans every three months. We didn’t have what 
others in the neighborhood had. My mother was always 
worried about my father losing his job as a traveling cloth- 
ing salesman. That filters into a person. I think that’s why 
I'm the way I am. After all, ve reached a point in time 
where I’m pretty well fixed and yet, deep down, I'll never 
be well enough fixed because of the insecurities | had 
growing up. 

SPORT: Your new four-year contract with ABC has been 
reported to be worth $1.25 million annually. 

COSELL: As to what | earn, Sally Bedell of TV Guide 
asked me that recently and I told her, **That’s a matter of 
privacy, Sally, but | do want to interview you. I'm doing 
research myself forastory.”° She said, “Sure, what do you 
want?’’ I said, “How much do you make a week and do 
you have a contract for how long?’’ She told me it was 
none of my business. 

SPORT: Why do you go out of your way to use big words 
when a routine word would do? 

COSELL: | don't think [do go out of my way. Those words 
come to me naturally, That's just part of my being. We on 
television are always accused of appealing to the lowest 
denominator, What's wrong with educating the masses by 
improving their vocabulary? 

SPORT: If you were to leave Monday Night Football, 
would it be as successful? 

COSELL: The answer goes back to the structure and the 
nature of my industry. Who watches TV in prime time? 
You are not doing a show for sportswriters or for a million 
rabid football fans. You've got to deliver 40 million people. 
Do you know the strain of that? You gor to deliver them. 
You got to get them somehow watching football. If you 
don't, you're gone. The business chews you up. Milton 
Berle will tell you it eats you alive. 

So you could say, put Keith Jackson back where he 
belongs as the play-by-play announcer and let Frank Gif- 
ford be the analyst and forget the third guy. That would be 
my recommendation to please the sportswriters and a mil- 
lion rabid fans. But it wouldn’t have a chance of surviving 
in prime time, It would be off the air after a year. This is the 
thinking of ABC research people and the upper-echelon 
brass, and that’s why they have made it mandatory that | 
be in the Monday Night Football booth. 

SPORT: Is there anyone on the horizon as the next How- 
ard Cosell? 

COSELL: | thought when Brent Musberger came to New 
York he had the brains. the talent, the obvious background 
in journalism to be as good or better than I was. But he 
works for a different network, CBS, and that did not even- 
tuate. | can’t speak for what happened at CBS, but he 
became a cheerleader. 

SPORT: What's the difference between the private and the 
public Howard Cosell? 

COSELL: [I don’t suppose, in terms of character or sense 
of values, there ts any real difference. 

SPORT: I'm thinking of the time you and | rode from the 
Reno airport to Stateline, Nev. for the Muhammad Ali- 
Bob Foster fight in 1972. We had this pleasant, low-key 
conversation in the car for about an hour, but when we 
arrived at the hotel you strode into the lobby, stared at the 
registration clerks and announced, “This is the moment 
you ve been waiting for all your life."’ 

COSELL: That's a put-on. 

SPORT: I| realize it was a put-on, but don’t you think that 
that incident offers a perfect example of the contrast be- 
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tween the private Howard Cosell and the public Howard 
Cosell? 

COSELL: | just enjoy put-ons. People expect a certain 
pose of me as a public figure, so I put them on. 

SPORT: Do you have any regrets in your career? 
COSELL: I wish success had come to me earlier, so Emmy 
and I could have enjoyed earlier the things we enjoy now, 
but I’m very grateful that it came to me late in a much 
younger man’s business. 

SPORT: When did it come? Was there a show or a moment 
when you knew you had made it? 

COSELL: Yes there was one, back in 1966. Tom Moore, 
then the president of ABC Television, didn’t want me on 
the air. Roone Arledge forced me on the air. Roone came 
to my home and said, *‘Look, you've got a lot of talent. | 
want to use it.’” | was pretty dejected before that. | didn’t 
think I'd ever get on network television. 

SPORT: Why not? 

COSELL: It’s something | don’t like to talk about. I was a 
Jew from Brooklyn. It's that simple. Tom Moore ques- 
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tioned whether | had the right image for the company on 
the network. But Roone said, ““Goddamnit, you're the 
only one Ali can work with. We don’t have anybody who 
knows boxing the way you do. You are doing the Ali-Karl 
Mildenberger fight by yourself.”’ 

That's when I reunited Joe Louis and Max Schmeling 
before the fight. We felt at ABC Sports, especially [pro- 
ducer-director] Chet Forte, whose opinion I value more 
than anyone’s, that that was the best fight telecast ever 
done until Ali-Spinks last September. When I came to the 
company offices Monday morning after the Mildenberger 
fight, | saw Tom Moore in the lobby. He came over and 
said, “From now on, don’t worry. That’s the finest tele- 
cast I've ever seen.” 

SPORT: That was the show that made you. 

COSELL: Yes, but you never stop growing. I know now 
What Ernie Borgnine taught me. | now have total per- 
former's presence. which I didn’t have five or eight years 
ago. 

SPORT: What is “‘total performer's presence’? 
COSELL: | can face any audience at any time. We had the 
Forest Hills Invitational tennis tournament last summer 
and the match turned out terribly, Vitas Gerulaitis quickly 
dispatching Ilie Nastase. | had 46 minutes to fill. We had a 
very inexperienced producer. He wanted to go back to the 
studio to rerun the previous year’s Robert F. Kennedy 
celebrity tennis tournament, which would have been a di- 
saster. Chet Forte took over and said. **Goddamnit, let 


Howard run with it.” | ad-libbed for 46 minutes. One of the 
finest things I’ve ever done. | went off into diverse areas 
and wound up with an editorial on Ron Turcotte, the 
jockey who had been paralyzed in a fall. Leonard Gold- 
enson was there in the booth and he told me, **‘Damnedest 
thing I've ever seen,”’ Just then Elton Rule phoned the 
truck and said, ‘‘That may have been the best performance 
I've ever seen.” So when you can fill a situation like that, 
that’s “‘total performer's presence.” 
SPORT: Do your listeners understand what you're trying 
to tell them? 
COSELL: Some do, some don’t. You have to consider the 
context of the population. But then I get back to what's so 
often been written—should I reduce myself and my men- 
tality and try to appeal to the lowest or should I try to 
educate the masses? 
SPORT: Can you define what you're trying to tell your 
listeners? 
COSELL: Ali said something to me the morning after his 
second Spinks fight. Ali had stayed up all night and 
watched a tape of the telecast and in the morning back at 
the Superdome he told me, **I want to get serious with you. 
This is my last fight—you and I know I can’t fight any- 
more—but I’m glad you did my last fight. You don’t just 
call the fight; you educate the public. You know what I'm 
doing in there and why I’m doing it and I just want you to 
know that.” I know he was serious and | thanked him. 
[ do know what ['m doing and I do think I’ve educated a 
great many people. Are there people who resent my 
phraseology and maybe even my tone of voice? Of course. 
But I’m human and I can’t appeal to everyone. And it’s not 
my job to appeal to everyone. | have things to say. I’m 
going to say them. I believe in what I say. It’s that simple. 
There are people who will resent my delivery, but fortu- 
nately the ratings show that | command a big audience. 
Opinion Research will tell you that [ am the only sports 
commentator in America who can influence a rating. 
SPORT: Why do you wear a toupee? 
COSELL: Television is a young man’s profession. My hair 
was thinning and it was creating a lighting problem. I can’t 
pass as a second-string catcher who didn’t make it. 
SPORT: Do you remember the old Jimmy Cannon line: 
‘His name is Howard Cohen and he wears a toupee and he 
says he tells it like it is’? 
COSELL: Is that a line that’s just fun? 
SPORT: I think it was mostly fun, just like his other line: 
“Tf Howard Cosell was a sport, it would be roller derby.” 
COSELL: Originally, Jimmy Cannon loved me and was 
very respectful of me. 
SPORT: Those two Jimmy Cannon lines apparently have 
lived with you. 
COSELL: Not the roller derby line, the other line. But 
that’s not living with me. That's sportswriters who want to 
get at me. That's the cheapest kind of cheap-shot journal- 
ISM. 
SPORT: You have to admit they’re good lines. 
COSELL: | don’t admit any such thing. | think the first line 
isanevilline. My family name originally was Kosell before 
it was changed to Cohen when my family came to this 
country. | changed my name back to Cosell when [| got out 
of law school. But why explain it to anybody? Why 
bother? And anyway, I’m very proud of something | did. 
When Jimmy Cannon lay in a ward after his stroke, it was 
me that his friend Pat Lynch called, asking could | get 
Jimmy into a private room. | did, Oh well, that’s life. 
SPORT: What did you dream as a youngster—arguing a 
case before the Supreme Court? | 


COSELL: Once | became a lawyer, my dream was to be- 
come another Clarence Darrow or Louis Nizer, but that 
didn’t turn out. 

SPORT: Are you glad it didn’t? 

COSELL: Sometimes | have regrets. I think about it when 
I go to speak before legal groups. This year I’ve addressed 
a state bar association plus the ABA—and you know that 
you talk at alevel where there is instant understanding, full 
comprehension. 

SPORT: Don’t you feel you’ ve accomplished more in your 
present role than you would have in a lawyer's role? 
COSELL: In a public-service sense, yes. In a private indi- 
vidual-satisfaction sense, I’m not at all sure. 

SPORT: Do you have any long-range goals? At one time 
you were thinking about running for the Senate. Have you 
abandoned that idea? 

COSELL: Yes. 

SPORT: Why? 

COSELL: Because my family didn’t want to face the press 
attacks that would be placed upon me. 

SPORT: Were you afraid you might lose, thereby blowing 
what you have accomplished? 

COSELL: No, | thought I'd win overwhelmingly. So did 
Hugh Carey, the governor of New York State, who still 
talks to me about tt. 

SPORT: Are you frustrated by anything? 

COSELL: I suppose I’m frustrated by the importance 
placed upon sports in this country. 

SPORT: But is sports serious enough or important enough 
to justify your role in it? 
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COSELL: Yes, because of the overwhelming significance 
placed on sports. My whole life now is atask of what I view 
as education. That’s why I feel what I've done at Yale is so 
important. 

SPORT: You haven't wasted your time? 

COSELL: Hell, no. I’ve got more to do. That’s why I’m 
still doing it. 

SPORT: Is there anything else you'd rather be doing now? 
COSELL: After my new four-year contract expires, | want 
to retire from performing. 

SPORT: But can you retire as a sports commentator? 
COSELL: I can retire very easily from that. I have my 
family. My home values have never changed. I have huge 
offers for another book. | could write a movie. I could do 
any number of things but I love the business of broad- 
casting. Nobody knows the total business of broadcasting 
better than I. Nobody. I would love to be ABC’s overall 
executive troubleshooter in servicing every department of 
this company. 

SPORT: One last question. How do you want to be remem- 
bered? 

COSELL: [I’ve not really thought about that. I just want to 
be remembered by my wife and my children as a fine hus- 
band, a fine father and a fine man. 

SPORT: How about by the public? 

COSELL: | think | know. By educated and thoughtful 
people, Ill be remembered as a man who changed the 
nature of sports commentation in this country. And by 
other people, as a guy who didn’t root for their team, but 
that’s not very important to me. a 
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After 18 losing seasons and investing millions 
in his beloved Angels, Gene Autry can still say, 


“We Don't Need Much 
ToWin the Pennant” 





t's the week after the end of the 1978 
baseball season—in many ways, the 
best season Gene Autry’s California 

. Angels have ever had. They won 
more games (87), finished higher (tying 
for second inthe American League West) 
and lasted longer in the pennant race (un- 
til the last week of the season) than ever 
before in their 18-year history. But Autry 
is not happy. He is the man who parlayed 
a five-dollar mail-order guitar into a multi- 
million-dollar show business career that 
made him a legend. He parlayed a single 
Arizona radio station into a broadcasting 
empire. He’s rich, famous, successful. 
second place is where other people fin- 
ish. 

Autry won't admit these feelings pub- 
licly. At age 71. he is still the quintessen- 
tial good guy—as unlikely to openly moan 
as he was to lie or shoot first or kiss a girl 
in any of those 88 movies he made. So he 
sits in his office today, surrounded by 
small wooden horses and other memo- 
rabilia of his cowboy days—including a 
life-sized wooden Indian—and he shrugs 
and tells you that only ““bad breaks” kept 
the Angels out of the World Series. 

What *‘bad breaks’? 

He struggles for an answer: ‘“Well, we 
would’ve won the Western Division if 
Nolan Ryan and Frank Tanana had lived 
up to their potential.”” True, Ryan, per- 
haps the most overpowering pitcher in 
the game. mysteriously slumped to a 10- 
13 record. And Tanana, a brilliant 12-5 at 
the All-Star break. was only 6-7 there- 
after. “If Ryan had been 13-10 instead of 
10-13,’" Autry savs, ‘‘and if Tanana had 
won his last few starts, we'd be in the 
World Series.”’ 

What makes it all so frustrating for 
Autry is that he has been a generous and 
tolerant boss, and his employees simply 
haven't produced the championship he so 


By DAVID SHAW 


desperately desires. Before the 1977 sea- 
son, Autry signed free agents Joe Rudi, 
Don Baylor and Bobby Grich to long- 
term, million-dollar contracts. Still, the 
Angels finished fifth in a seven-team divi- 
sion—28 games behind the champion 
Kansas City Royals. A year ago Autry 
had listened to his general manager, his 
manager and his coaches tick off their 
needs for 1978, and he made instant mil- 
lionaires of free agents Lyman Bostock 
and Rick Miller. Still, the Angels finished 
second, five games behind Kansas City. 

When you ask Autry about his failure 
to win a pennant in 18 tries, he is quick to 
name major-league teams that have gone 
longer than the Angels without doing so: 
“The White Sox haven't won since 1959, 
Cleveland since °54, the Phillies 50. Hell, 
do you know how long it’s been since the 
Chicago Cubs won? 1945,” 

Still, what makes the Angel's short- 
comings galling to Autry is the perennial 
success enjoyed by his friendly cross- 
town rivals, Walter O’ Malley and the Los 
Angelés Dodgers. Since the Angels came 
into being, the Dodgers have won six pen- 
nants and two World Series, finished sec- 
ond seven times and finished below third 
only four times. They have drawn more 
than two million fans a year 12 times in 18 
years, and they have just become the first 
team in history to draw three million 
spectators In a season. 

‘Jealous? Frustrated? No,” Autry in- 
sists, unconvincingly. ““Look at all the 
all-time All-Stars O'Malley inherited in 
Brooklyn—Jackie Robinson, Duke Sni- 
der, Don Newcombe, Pee Wee Reese, 
Roy Campanella, Gil Hodges. Hell, we’re 
an expansion team. We started with 28 
players no one else wanted.” 

But there have been other expansion 
teams, and none has had the curious, 
troubled history of the Angels, Not only 








have the Angels finished above .500 only 
five times in 18 years, they have run 
through three home fields, four general 
managers, eight managers and more 
flakes, enigmas and basket cases than you 
can shake a bat at. There was 1960s play- 
boy pitcher Bo Belinsky, who found late 
hours with actress Mamie Van Doren 
more challenging than trying to strike out 
the side. There was moody Alex Johnson, 
the 1970 American League batting cham- 
pion who spent most of 1971 sulking, loaf- 
ing and fighting and wound up being fined 
29 times before he was suspended and fi- 
nally traded. There was Chico Ruiz, ac- 
cused of pulling a gun on Johnson during a 
clubhouse argument. There was Tony 
Conigliaro, who—after two screaming 
matches with umpires one night in 1971— 
called a press conference at five o'clock 
the next morning, said he was “‘on the 
edge’’ of losing his sanity and announced 
his immediate retirement. 

Tragedy seems to have stalked the An- 
gels. The shooting death of Lyman Bos- 
tock this past season is but the latest. One 
young Angel pitcher suffered a fatal cere- 
bral hemorrhage. A relief pitcher was par- 
alyzed in an automobile accident. Two 
shortstops and a rookie pitcher were 
killed in separate car accidents. 

Although Autry was particularly dev- 
astated by the death of Bostock, he did 
not attend the funeral; Autry does not at- 
tend funerals. “‘If you're my friend and 
you're sick and I[ can help you, ['ll do 
everything I can,”” he says. “Ill visit, Ul 
give you money. Anything. But once 
you're dead, you're dead. There’s noth- 
ing anyone can do. Funerals just make It 
harder on the family. I’ve told my wife: 
“When I die, bury me the next morning.’ 
No funeral.”’ Despite Autry’s image as 
the romantic—the good guy in the mov- 
ies, the baseball fan subsidizing a losing 
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Here's an exciting new selection of brand-new hils and old favorites 
from every field of music...over 180 in all to choose from! To receive 
13 of the tapes or records you want now, just mail the application 
together with check or money order for $1.86 (that's 1¢ for your first 13 
selections. plus $1 85 for shipping and handling) 

Every four weeks (13 times a year) you'll receive the Club's music 
magazine. which describes the Selection of the Month for each musi- 
cal interest... plus hundreds of alternates from every field of music. In 
addition. up to six times a year you may receive offers of Special 
Selections, usually at a discount off requiar Club prices, for a total of 
14 buying opportunities. 

if you wish to receive the Selection of the Month or the Special 
Selection, you seed do nothing—it will be shipped automatically. If 
you prefer an alternate selection, or none at all. simply fill in the 
response card always provided and mail it by the date specified 

You will always have al least 10 days in which to make your deci- 
sion, if you ever receive any Selection without having had at least 10 
days in which to decide, you may return it at our expense, for full 
credit. 

You ll also have an opportunity to examine the Club's comprehen- 
sive annual—"The Year In Music’—filled with stories and photo- 
graphs of the year’s top stars and events. When it's ready. we ll ship it 
aulomatically, and you can read it and live with it for 15 days FREE 
examination—with no obligation to buy. 

The tapes and records you order will be mailed and billed at reg- 
ular Club prices. which currently are $7.98 or $8.98—plus shipping 
and handling. (Multiple unit sets and Double Selections may be 
somewhat higher.) 

After completing your enrollment agreement (by buying 9 selec- 
tions within 3 years), you may cancel membership at any time. If you 
decide to continue, you'll be eligible for our generous money-saving 
bonus plan. 

What's more, if you are not satisfied for any reason, jus! return 
your introductory shipment within 10 days for a prompt and full 
refund. Your membership will be cancelled and you will owe nothing 
So you nsk absolutely nothing by filling in and mailing the application 
today’ 
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! am enclosing check or money order for $1.86 (that’s 1¢ for 
my 13 introductory selections, plus $1.85 for shipping and 
handling). Please accept my application under the terms out- 
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Autry 


franchise—he is a hard pragmatist who 
eschews not only funerals, but also birth- 
days. “I figure you're only as old as you 
feel,’ he says. *‘And I don’t believe in 
celebrating some artificial date.” 

Early last year, Autry himself was en- 
meshed in the Sturm und Drang that has 
haunted his ballclub from the day of its 
birth. In February, baseball commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn threatened Autry 
with a $5,000 fine for allegedly **tamper- 
ing’ with Whitey Herzog, manager of the 
Kansas City Royals. Autry was enraged. 

“T’m not guilty of a damn thing,” he 
says. ““Whitey’s a friend. We were talk- 
ing and he told me he'd sure like to win a 
pennant for me some day, and [| said 
that'd be nice. Anyone who says it went 
beyond that is a goddamn lyin’ sonof- 
abitch.”” 

Then, typically, Autry breaks into a 
laugh. He’s not comfortable with either 
anger or profanity, though he uses both 
When he feels the need. *“You know,” he 
said, “‘if someone accused me of tamper- 
ing with Dolly Parton, well, now that’s 
something I'd sure plead guilty to. But 
Whitey?” 

The tampering incident, it turned out, 
Was a misunderstanding, generated 
primarily by sloppy newspaper work. It 
might never have caused Autry any mis- 
ery had he not made it widely known that 
he wanted to replace Dave Garcia as the 
Angel manager. The man Autry wanted 
was Gene Mauch, the manager of the 
Minnesota Twins. But Mauch couldn't 
get out of his contract, and Autry—stuck 
with Garecia—probably grumbled a bit too 
loudly to too many people about his un- 
happiness. 

Sure enough, Garcia did not last the 
season. On June |, with the Angels hav- 
ing lost five straight games, Autry re- 
placed Garcia with his personal all-time 
favorite Angel player, Jim Fregosi. 

Some critics say the Angels have never 
won a championship because Autry is 
more fan than owner—that in baseball he 
loses the hard pragmatic edge that has 
made his ventures in broadcasting, ho- 
tels, oil and gas and entertainment so suc- 
cessful. To these critics, the hiring of Fre- 
gos! was just another self-defeating 
indulgence. 

Autry and his wife of 46 years, Ina, 
have no children, and Autry at times 
tends to look on the Angels as his own 
offspring. With no player was this more 
true than with Fregosi. the Angel short- 
stop from 1963 through 1971. When Fre- 
gos! began to slow down and Autry traded 
him in 1971, it was, Autry now says, “‘the 
hardest thing I’ve ever had to do.” 

But the hiring of Fregosi proved no 
mere self-indulgence. He inspired some 
scrappiness in a long-lethargic team. and 
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The childless Autry (left) looks on many 
of his players as sons, especially 
Angel manager Jim Fregosi(right). 


the Angels won 62 and lost 54 games un- 
der him, spent a few days in first place and 
wound up second. 

That finish does not, however. mute 
the criticism that Autry ts too much the 
fan. Or that perhaps he doesn’t really 
know baseball as well as he might. Autry 
has been a baseball fan since he was a 
little boy, and the purchase of the Angels 
in 1960 was “‘a childhood dream come 
true,’’ his wife says. Naturally, he 
bristles at any suggestion that he is nota 
knowledgeable baseball man. “‘I have as 
much knowledge of the game as anyone in 
it,’ he insists. 


May 1978. Autry is ensconced in his 
personal seat (next to the red telephone 
marked *‘Gene Autry’’) in his private box 
(just above and behind home plate) in 
Anaheim Stadium (home of his beloved 
Angels). 

Later this season, Richard Nixon—a 
longtime personal and political friend— 
will sit in this box with Autry for a couple 
of games, but tonight, Autry’s with his 
wife and several Angel officials, eating a 
dinner specially prepared for them by the 
stadium chef. 

Autry’s paunchy now, he has eye 
trouble, his hair is sparse and his voice 
more slurred than not, but between bites 
of steak and Nolan Ryan strikeouts, he’s 
carrying on like . . . well, like a kid at a 
baseball game. 

In the box along with Autry’s wife Ina 
is Evit Bavasi, wife of E.J. “*Buzzie” Ba- 
vasi, executive vice-president of the An- 
gels. At one point, midway through the 
seventh inning, the two wives join the 
bantering, and Autry turns toward them, 
smiling, and says. “If you don’t behave 
yourselves, I’m gonna get me Raquel.”’ 
Mrs. Bavasi just laughs. **You wouldn't 
know what to do with Raquel if you did 
get her."’ Autry’s smile begins to fade. He 
has long had an eye for a pretty girl, but 


considering his age, Mrs. Bavasi is prob- 
ably right; ladies like Raquel Welch are 
merely memories for Autry now—like 
riding his famous horse Champion or 
singing ““Rudolph the Red-Nosed Rein- 
deer."’ Mrs. Bavasi senses his dis- 
comfiture and says. good-naturedly, 
“Oh, | must sound like your wife.”’ But 
Mrs. Autry—a warm, friendly woman 
who looks much younger than her hus- 
band—steps protectively to his side. 
“No, [I'd never say anything like that.” 
She puts her arms affectionately around 
his neck. **I’d just tell him that if he took 
Raquel, I'd take Nolan Ryan away from 
him.” Now the famous Autry smile—the 
white teeth as shiny as the pearl-handled 
pistols he used in his movies—is gone 
completely. Losing Ryan would be 
Autry’s worst nightmare—the Angels 
being the most important thing in his life. 

“Gene is more involved in the game 
than any owner I’ve ever known,” says 
Angel superscout Frank Lane, who's 
been with nine different major-league 
teams over the past 50 years. ‘Gene's the 
only owner | know who keeps score, 
play-by-play. of every game, and keeps a 
running total of hits, runs, strikeouts, 
walks. He just loves the game.”’ 

Indeed he does. And he loves his play- 
ers, too. As each Angel comes to the plate 
tonight, Autry says something nice about 
him to Lane: 

“You know, Frank, this guy’s a good 
hitter—a good team player. A good 
man.’ The player grounds out, 

“This kid ts going to be a good_ball- 
player.’’ Pop-up. 

“‘| feel sorry for him. He’s trying too 
hard. He’s such a nice fellow. Great hit- 
ter, too.”” Fly out. 

When the Angels are on defense, Autry 
rhapsodizes about Ryan, and tonight— 
with Ryan striking out 12 and pitching a 
shutout—there is plenty to rhapsodize 
about. But Autry seems indifferent to the 
subtleties of major-league pitching. He 
makes no mention of high or low pitches 
or of wasting a pitch to set up a hitter. 
“Give him the fastball.”* Autry says, or 
“Throw the fast one’ or ‘*Give him the 
hard one’ or—time after time —a slurred 
‘Throw fire, goddamnit, fire.”’ 

Autry does not seem fully in control of 
his faculties this evening, though. For 
years, he has had what he describes as 
‘‘an on-again, off-again battle with. . . a 
‘drinking problem.” ’ Tonight, Autry is 
drinking a tall glass of what appears to be 
iced tea. But before the game, he made a 
quick trip to the stadium bar, and he 
heads in that direction again every few 
innings. By the end of the seventh Inning, 
he’s stumbling when he stands. 

Friends and associates say Autry’s 
drinking neither impairs his business 
judgment nor makes him rude or surly. 
He is always Mr. Good Guy. 


Orvon Gene Autry was born on a small 
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Too many good talents and minds are go- 
ing to waste because of financial concerns. 
But, the Navy realizes all most people need 
is a chance, and they want to give it to 
them. 


The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
awards full four-year scholarships to stu- 
dents who have an aptitude for math or 
science and can demonstrate it on the SAT 
or ACT college boards. These scholarships, 
valued up to $25,000, cover tuition, fees 
and books, and give the student a $100 a 
month allowance. And they are good at 
over 50 leading colleges and universitles. 


His responsibility to us is to take some Navy 





courses as he pursues a regular college 
degree, and completes three paid summer 
training periods. After graduation, he will 
serve for four years as a commissioned 


Navy Officer. 


A position as a Navy Officer is one of 
respect and leadership. The responsibility 
is heavy, but the rewards are even heavier 
and it's an opportunity to go as far and as 
fast as his ambition will take him. 


Mail in the coupon, or call Navy, toll-free for 
more information on Navy ROTC scholar- 
ships and the first step to a sound future. 


800-841-8000. (In Georgia, 800-342- 


5855) 
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Navy Opportunity Information Center 
P.O. Box 2000 
Pelham Manor, NY 10803 


(} Please send me complete details and a preliminary application for a 
Naval ROTC scholarship (@5) 


L_) I'm interested in knowing more about the U.S. Naval Academy (01) 
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NAVY OFFICER. IT’S NOT JUST A JOB. IT’S AN ADVENTURE. 








MENTHOL: 8 mg. “tar’, 0.6 mg. nicotine, FILTER: 9 mg. “tar”, 
0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAY ’78. 











“Reals got 
Strong...more like a high tar.” 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That pee Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The strong tasting low tar. 
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Autry 


Texas grain farm in 1907. His father was a 
livestock dealer, his mother a music- 
lover who played guitar, piano and organ. 
Autry, who began singing for his own 
amusement as a youngster, was working 
as a telegrapher one night in 1927 in 
Chelsea, Okla., singing a few songs be- 
tween messages and accompanying him- 
self on a guitar, when in walked a man 
with a request, a piece of advice and a 
message to be sent. The request was, 
“Can you sing, “They Plowed the Old 
Trail Under’?”’ Autry could—and did. 
The man’s advice was, *“You ought to 
think about going to New York and get- 
ting yourselfa job in radio.’’ The message 
was a syndicated column. It was signed 
“Will Rogers.” Or so Autry has been 
Saying for years. 

Autry’s longtime friend and Holly- 
wood publicist, Bev Barnett, often told 
friends he made up the whole story for 
Autry. Barnett is dead now, but one of his 
former associates says Barnett was both 
proud and amused that his story had been 
told so many times that Autry actually 
came to believe it himself. 

Whatever the truth—and Autry insists, 
spluttering with indignation, that Will 
Rogers did discover him—Autry sub- 
sequently left Oklahoma for New York 
and Chicago, trying to persuade various 
recording companies to give him a con- 
tract. He was advised to go home and get 
some radio experience. He did—in Tulsa, 
as “Oklahoma’s Yodeling Cowboy’ *— 
and in 1930. he signed his first recording 
contract, wrote and recorded **That Sil- 
ver-Haired Daddy of Mine’’ and was on 
his way to selling more than 40 million 
records. 

But it was on the movie screen that 
Autry became truly famous. When he 
came to Hollywood in 1934, the Legion of 
Decency had cracked down on the mo- 
tion picture industry. demanding clean, 
decent family entertainment; the studios’ 
response was musicals and westerns. 
And there, newly arrived, was Gene 
Autry, ““The Singing Cowboy,” with a 
huge audience from his records, concert 
tours and four years as the most popular 
radio personality in the Midwest. 

Autry made eight pictures his first year, 
became a worldwide sensation (he was 
the first western actor to be among the top 
ten box-office stars), received 50,000 fan 
letters a month and toured Europe and 
the United States. 

While serving in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II, Autry decided to 
become an entrepreneur as well as a per- 
former. He bought a radio station in 
Phoenix and, most significantly, he 
formed his own production company. 
Flying A Pictures, Inc., to film and dis- 
tribute his movies to theaters—and, ulti- 





Personal friend and Angel-watcher Richard Nixon takes ina game with Autry. 


mately, to television. 

With all his success, Autry had a long- 
standing desire to own a baseball team. 
His love of the game went back to the 
early 1930s, when he was offered a tryout 
on the St. Louis Cardinals’ farm team in 
the Texas League. But Autry went to 
Hollywood instead. 

**He never lost his love for the game, 
though,” says one friend. *‘He always 
tried to see a game when he was barn- 
storming as a singer and rodeo cowboy.” 
On the radio. Autry was long sponsored 
by Wrigley chewing gum, and his friend- 
ship with P.K. Wrigley, who owned the 
chewing gum company and the Chicago 
Cubs, deepened Autry’s desire to own a 
team, too. 

In 1958, when the Dodgers moved to 
Los Angeles from Brooklyn, KMPC—a 
radio station that Autry bought in 1952— 
acquired local broadcast rights. That 
brought him a little closer to his goal. 
When the Dodgers left KMPC for another 
station, Autry approached American 
League president Joe Cronin about broad- 
casting games for a new expansion team 
then about to be formed. Cronin referred 
him to Hank Greenberg, who was assem- 
bling a group to bid for the new franchise in 
1960. When Greenberg's effort collapsed, 
Autry stepped right in with a few friends 
and—voila—instead of aradio contract he 
had himself a brand-spanking-new major- 
league baseball team. 

The Angels played their first season in 
an old minor-league park, then spent four 
years in Dodger Stadium before Autry’s 
demographers told him to go to Anaheim 
and Orange County, then the fastest- 
growing metropolitan area in the United 
States. Autry and the Angels have been 
there since 1966—working and waiting for 


their first pennant. 

Autry has tried most every tactic and 
strategem in pursuit of that objective. He 
has paid $100,000 bonuses to untried kids, 
invested millions in the free-agent market, 
changed managers and general managers, 
even borrowed heavily from the rival Dod- 
gers. He has traded for Dodger players, 
hired aformer Dodger player and a Dodger 
coach as his managers, hired former Dod- 
ger executives to handle everything from 
tickets to souvenirs to publicity to special 
events. In 1975, he made former Dodger 
executive Arthur “‘Red’’ Patterson the 
president of his club. When that didn’t 
work out, he demoted Patterson to assis- 
tant to the chairman of the board, brought 
in another former Dodger executive, E.J. 
**Buzzie’’ Bavasi, as executive vice-pres- 
ident and made himself president of the 
club. 

And yet, no pennant. 

‘*We don’t need much to win the pen- 
nant,’’ Autry says. ‘‘An experienced 
shortstop and a first baseman and a right- 
fielder.’ In the offseason, Autry signed 
free-agent pitcher Jim Barr from the San 
Francisco Giants, and traded for Min- 
nesota outfielder Dan Ford. As this issue 
went to press, there was talk of two more 
deals—one that would bring Phillies’ Rich 
Hebner and the Twins’ Rod Carew to the 
Angels. 

‘*We can do it this year,’ Autry says. 

Why not? Anaheim isn’t that far from 
Hollywood; don’t the good guys in the 
white hats usually win in Hollywood? A 
pennant—and a World Series ring— 
would be a perfect gift for a man who 
seems to have everything else, a man of 
whom a good friend said recently, **Gene 
used to ride off into the sunset. Now he 
ownsit.”’ Ye 
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The Gaels had a moribund 
basketball program until 
free-spirited coach Jim 
Valvano started recruiting 
super players with subway 
tokens and lots of laughs 


By RICHARD O°’CONNOR 
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At Ilona, Big © 
Time Is Fun Time 


our years ago, basketball coach 
Jim Valvano approached a widely 
recruited high-school player, ex- 
tended his hand and said, “*H1, I’m 
Jim Valvano, lona College.” 

The player looked incredulously at 
Valvano. “‘No kidding!’ he exclaimed. 
A young dude like you owns acollege?”’ 

That exchange accurately defined the 
problem Valvano faced in 1975 when he 
became lona’s coach. lona’s basketball 
program hadn’t been heard from since the 
early 1950's, when standout guard Richie 
Guerin was launching two-handed set 
shots from eye-squinting distances. 

But reviving moribund programs was 
nothing new to Valvano., Prior to arriving 
at lona, a Catholic school, he had been 
the coach at Bucknell and Johns Hop- 
kins, and a few years after taking over at 
those schools, Valvano had made them 
respectable. Thus far, he has done the 
same at lona. Three years ago lona was 
getting crushed by such ‘big-name’ 
schools as Marist College, King’s Col- 
lege, Virginia Commonwealth, Le- 
Moyne, Rider and Albright. The basket- 
ball program had virtually no recruiting 
budget. Worse, and most embarrassing, 
Ilona played its home games in a high 
school gym, 

Now lona plays its home games in a 
$4.5-million athletic complex—The Mul- 
cahy Center—and Valvano is allotted a 
recruiting budget which, although not 
comparable to that of Notre Dame or 
Michigan, can at least provide for an oc- 
casional plane fare. The schedule has 
been drastically altered to include such 
national powerhouses as Holy Cross, 
North Carolina State, Detroit, Kentucky 
and Nevada-Las Vegas. Iona has made 
the big time. Last season the Gaels were 
17-10, including a narrow 83-80 loss to St. 
John’s in the first round of the East Coast 
Athletic Conference (ECAC) regionals. 
Entering this season, lona was ranked 
ninth in Sports Illustrated’s preseason 
poll. The student body and residents of 
New Rochelle—where lona ts situated— 
have begun stampeding to games. 

There's nothing hotter in this town on 
Saturday than lona basketball.” shouts 
§00-pound Joe DiFunzo over the din of 
postgame revelry in his jam-packed New 
Rochelle watering hole, the Railroad 





Station Lounge. 

Much of this Saturday night fever ts at- 
tributable to lona’s center, Jeff Ruland, a 
6-10 sophomore from Farmingville, 
N.¥., who was called ‘‘the best high 
school center since Bill Walton’’ by 
North Carolina coach Dean Smith. While 
in high school, Ruland was offered over 
250 college scholarships. He narrowed 
his choice to two schools, Kentucky and 
lona—a choice which normally would 
have been as preposterous as choosing 
between a Rolls-Royce and a pair of roller 
skates. 

Ruland chose lona. When word hit 
Lexington, one rich Kentucky alumnus 
called and offered Jeffillegal inducements 
to dissuade him. But Ruland was ada- 
mant. According to Ruland, the exas- 
perated alumnus roared: “Boy. I don't 
understand what it is about this here place 
Iona that appeals to you, but if you insist 
on going there, I'll buy the school and 
incorporate it as UK's eastern division.” 

[ arrived at lona on an autumn after- 
noon prior to the start of the season and 
proceeded to the Mulcahy Center where 
Jim Valvano’s office is located. Valvano 
was In the gym shooting baskets. He was 
wearing a burnt-orange turtleneck and a 
brown denim suit. He is 6 feet 1, thin, 
with shaggy black hair and a generously 
large nose. He looks something like Joe 
Namath. “*I hear that all the time,”’ Val- 
vano said, ‘‘only people say Joe is rich 
and handsome whereas they call me poor 
and big-nosed.”’ 

Valvano grew up in Seaford, Long Is- 
land. and attended Rutgers, where he 
barely made the basketball team as a 
“walk on.’’ Yet by the end of his career 
he had scored 1.223 points and had led 
Rutgers to its first postseason tourna- 
ment, the 1967 National Invitational 
Tournament, in which he earned a place 
on the all-tournament team. 

After graduation, Valvano became an 
assistant coach at Rutgers. Two years 
later. in 1969, he became head coach at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. He was 24 
years old. “*] didn’t have any players 
make all-conference,” Valvano recalled 
on the way to his office, “*but three guys 
were named first team all-pediatrician.” 
Valvano directed Hopkins to its first win- 
ning season since World War II. 











Four years later, after a brief stint as an 
assistant at the University of Connect- 
icut, Valvano was named head coach at 
Bucknell, a school which, according to 
Valvano, ‘‘hadn’t had a winner since 
medicine balls and black socks were in 
vogue.’ In 1975 Bucknell posted a record 
of 14-12 and just barely missed out on an 
NIT bid. 

Meanwhile, lona’s team had turned ina 
4-19 record in 1975. The school decided to 
build a quality program on a $5,000 re- 
cruiting budget, which ts probably what 
Notre Dame coach Digger Phelps spends 
monthly on personalized stationery. Iona 
recruited Valvano. 

‘‘We went after Jim because he had 
outstanding credentials as a builder and a 
winner and a motivator of young men,” 
said Brother John C. Driscoll, lona’s 
president. *‘We wanted someone who 
could convince high school athletes that 
lona was a school on the rise. Recruiting 
is What college sports are all about. And 
Jim is a master recruiter.” 

Valvano got right to work. In the spring 
of 1976 he recruited guard Glenn Vickers, 
considered by many the best high school 
player on Long Island. 

“If [didn’t go to lona I'd have gone to 
the University of San Francisco,”’ Vick- 
ers said. “‘Coach Valvano convinced me 
that going to a school which was just 
building a program would be more fulfill- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KEVIN FITZGERALD 


“A coach isn't Einstein; he’s just a 
motivator of players,’’ says Valvano 
(left), who permits *‘freelancing’’ on 
offense, especially by Iona’s two top 
scorers, guard Glenn Vickers (below 
left) and center Jeff Ruland (below). 
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lona 


ing than going toaschool that was already 
established. There was no bull, no pre- 
tense. Most coaches tell you how great 
you are. All Coach Valvano said was 
‘Come to my house, talk, have a beer, 
and if you seem like a good babysitter, 
then | want you.’ Do you believe that?” 

Kevin Hamilton, a junior guard, said, 
“When I was a senior in high school I hurt 
my knee badly. Many schools withdrew 
their offers. Not Ilona. Coach Valvano 
treated me like a person and not a piece of 
meat.’ 

Led by Vickers and Hamilton, lona in 
1977 turned in its first winning season in 
nine years with a 15-10 mark, including a 
much-cherished and long-awaited 68-66 
upsetofthe area's powerhouse, St. John's. 

Last season, lona was |7-10 as Ruland 
led the nation’s freshmen in three cate- 
gories: scoring (22.3), rebounding (12.8) 
and field-goal percentage (.594). He was 
named Rookie of the Year by the ECAC 
and the New York Metropolitan Area 
basketball writers. He was also named 
first-team freshman All-America by Bus- 
kethall Weekly. 

lona’s prospects look even brighter 
this season. Last year’s starting five re- 
turn and there are three outstanding new- 
comers: 5-9 guard Tony lati from York, 
Pa., who was a participant in the presti- 
gious Dapper Dan Classic in Pittsburgh: 
6-6 forward Alex Middleton, who aver- 
aged 23 points and |2 rebounds a game for 
Henderson County Junior College in 
Texas; and 6-5 scorer Mike Palma, a for- 
mer high-school All-America who trans- 
ferred from Wake Forest where two sea- 
sons ago he made the Atlantic Coast 
Conference all-freshman team. Iona ap- 
pears to be one of the top five teams in the 
East. 

“But we're not going big time, we're 
going fun time.” Valvano said, pushing 
open the door to his office. Inside, on Val- 
vano’s desk, was a menacing-looking, 
one-foot-high stuffed rat perched on a 
skateboard. The rat is Valvano’s trade- 
mark. Once he arrived at a boys’ summer 
basketball camp in a helicopter and 
stepped oul pulling the rat: the campers 
chanted, **Ratman, ratman, ratman”’ for 
over two minutes, 

“The rat philosophy,’ Valvano said 
while stroking his pet as if it were an ex- 
pensive Siamese cat, “‘is getting a player 
to take the charge or to dive on the floor 
for a loose ball. It's a player who is not 
necessarily talented but who's willing to 
scratch and kick to win ballgames. 

“Jona Is a rat team which ts.trying to 
compete with the biggies. But we must 
have fun. Basketball is nothing else but 
fun. | don’t want to poison my players by 
making the game overcomplicated. Most 
coaches overcoach, and their stress on 
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organization breeds unhappiness. At 
lona, We Use a pressing, fast-Lempo game. 
l let my players play. That doesn’t mean 
they can go one-on-one whenever they 
feel like it. but they can freelance and 
know | won't be upset because they 
didn’t follow my super-duper. scien- 
tifically designed plays. A coach isn't 
Einstein: he’s just a motivator of basket- 
ball players, 

Valvano loves to talk. Words were 
tumbling from his mouth. **‘The days of 
Vince Lombardi are over.”” he said. “My 
players can take a day off from practice 
when they need one. They can wear their 
hair as they wish. We have no curfews. 
My players and | drink beer together.” 

Valvano clapped his hand over his 
mouth. rolled his eyes and glanced fur- 
tively over his shoulder, “College ath- 
letes drinking beer!’ he shrieked. *“* Blas- 
phemy!*" Valvano smirked. “‘Some 
coaches actually think that way and it’s 
absurd. A college athlete should not be 
expected to be different from any other 
student. | want my players to be socially 
conscious and to develop as people. Lis- 





“Most coaches overcoach, 


and their stress breeds 
unhappiness. At Iona... 
I let my players play” 





ten: | got into this coaching racket to 
coach basketball and have fun, and | want 
my players to have fun also.” 

‘Is that your recruiting pitch?” Lasked 
him. 

“In a way.” Valvano said. *'I tell re- 
cruits that coming to lona is big time only 
in the sense that they'll play the best 
teams in the country. | tell them lona of- 
fers a good education and proximity to 
New York, but every school in this area 
offers that. So a player musl evaluate the 
school’s people. Are they honest? Are 
they sincere?” 

Valvano stood and walked within 
inches of me, extended his hand and 
broke into a rendition of the archetypal 
“big time™’ college recruiter: “Hey, big 
guy, how's it going?" Valvano said, strik- 
ing a Vainglorious pose and employing a 
television announcer’s voice, ‘“How’s 
Mom? Dead? Super, great, super. And 
Fido? How’s Fido? Always liked that 
Fido, He's one helluva mutt.”’ Valvano 
plopped down into a chair, **Those kinds 
of recruiters aren't for real. They don’t 
care about the player as a person. They 
don’t want to know him: they just want 
his body. | want a player to Know I’m 
honest. | want u player lo come lo my 
home and see my wife and kids yell at me. 
[ want to become his friend. 


“Kids today are looking for honesty. 
Take the black players | recruit. Often a 
kid will say. “Coach, what is Lona like for 
a black?’ I say, “How do I know? ['m a 
white Italian with a big nose. Go ask my 
black players.’ This way I feel they get 
the straight scoop. No bull.” 

“That's all very nice, Coach, but ru- 
mor has it lona has employed some un- 
usual recruiting practices,’ | said. “*One 
coach told me he knows what he offered 
Ruland without getting him, so he thinks 
you must have given him a lot more to 
land him at lona.” 

| hear that stuffa lot,’* Valvano said. 
‘First of all, lona is too poor to offer any- 
body anything more than a subway token. 
Once after a big victory last year one of 
our wealthier alumni took the team for 
pizza. Guess what? He didn’t have 
enough money to handle the check. He 
had to borrow some cash from me. 

There is an establishment in college 
basketball, Ifa super plaver goes to Ken- 
tucky or Notre Dame everyone accepts 
it. However, let a nobody like Iona get a 
super player and people want to call inthe 
FBI, lona is the new kid on the block and 
many of the so-called powers resent that. 

“But you wouldn't believe the re- 
sponse we re getting from our own sup- 
porters. People are going nuts over lona 
basketball. All I can say is’*"—he 
chuckled—'*if they can name a candy bar 
after Reggie Jackson, they should at least 
name a ravioli after me.” 

Valvano eyed the clock. “Time for 
practice.”’ he said. 

En route to the gym | mentioned that 
many of his peers feel Valvano’s coach- 
ing ability leaves something to be desired. 
I cited last year’s Detroit game in which 
lona, leading by ten early in the second 
half, seemed utterly baffled by Detroit's 
zone press. The players lost their compo- 
sure and eventually the game. 

“TL blew it,” Valvano said. **Detroit 
threw up a zone press and I really didn't 
know how to handle it. My players exe- 
cuted but Detroit was just too quick. 
Coaches do make mistakes, you know, 
and I’m man enough to admit that in that 
game and tn that situation I didn’t handle 
things correctly. But | say no coach is a 
bad coach unless he’s a consistent loser. 
My record speaks for itself.” 

For the first 15 minutes of practice. 
rock music blared throughout [ona’s 
gym, Some players shot baskets, others 
stood talking and laughing in small clus- 
ters, others sat along the sidelines. 

‘The beginning of practice,’ Valvano 
said, “‘belongs to the players. They can 
dance, sing or do whatever they want. Af- 
ter the first 15 minutes, it's my show.” 

Valvano got his show underway witha 
series of full-court passing and shooting 
drills in which the coach participated. 
Once, after Valvano missed a jump shot, 
a player teased that Valvano was ‘‘over 
the hill,” and Valvano retorted that even 
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on his worst day he could “still beat any 
one of you one-on-one.’ His announce- 
ment met with laughter. 

Valvano then divided the squad into 
two teams—red and white—for a scrim- 
mage. Valvano stood at halfcourt, shout- 
ing out changing offenses and defenses. 
He never raised his voice, yet his players 
gave him complete attention. And they 
worked at a feverish pace, while con- 
stantly acknowledging each other with 
hand slaps, gestures and yells. 

“*Llove this,’’ Valvano said, **when the 
players are pulling for each other, It 
means more to me than winning. Last 
year when we played Kentucky we were 
demolished, [104-65], and yet after the 
game the Kentucky players acted as if 
they had just lost. There was no excite- 
ment, no thrill. It was just another win. 
Coaching at a school like that has got to 
be a bitch. Win by 30 and the alums want 
to know why you didn’t win by 40, If 
that's big time, forget it.” 

What if lona keeps winning,’ | asked. 
“Won't it, too, become big time with all 
the pressures of alumni and winning and 
recruiting?” 

‘Everybody says that.” Valvano said. 
“But then | wouldn't want to stay here. 
You know me; it’s gotta be fun.’ 

‘Speaking of leaving.’* [ said. '*was it 
true, as was headlined in the New York 
Post last summer, that you were consid- 
ering leaving lona?”’ 

“That was a totally inaccurate story," 
Valvano said. *‘Both Jacksonville and St. 
Louis called me up and asked if I'd be 
interested in coaching there. | agreed to 
listen to their offers. Nothing wrong with 
that, right? Well, I listened and | didn't 
like what I heard. | started something 
here at Iona and [ intend to see it 
through,”’ 

““And once it’s completed, then 
what?” I asked. ““Off to a school like 
Notre Dame or Maryland?” 

‘‘T honestly don’t know,"' Valvano 
said. **Part of me is attracted to coaching 
at a big school while part of me rejects 
that pressure. I don’t know how to an- 
swer that question.” 

[ think Ido. Valvano, although he pos- 
sesses a host of eccentricities, is no dif- 
ferent from most coaches | know. He isa 
very competitive, very egotistical man 
who longs to reach the pinnacle of his pro- 
fession. He may work wonders at Iona, 
but he will never lead it to the NCAA fi- 
nals. So he will—like most coaches— 
‘keep an ear open’’ for greater chal- 
lenges than Iona offers. 

As we were speaking during the scrim- 
mage, Ruland ripped off a rebound and 
passed the ball to Hamilton on the left 
side of the court. In a flash, Hamilton 
whipped it to Vickers in the middle. The 
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fast break was on. Vickers—pencil-thin 
and lightning-fast—raced upcourt, his 
feet barely touching the floor, the ball 
magically connected to his hand with 
each dribble. He moved to the foul lane, 
twisting and gyrating, and continued 
down the middle. Two defenders con- 
verged on him. He passed off to 6-10 cen- 
ter Kevin Vesey. Vesey shot and hit the 
back of the rim. The ball was rolling out 
when Ruland, jetting skyward like a gey- 
ser, snatched it and in one fluid motion 
stuffed it through the basket. 

That's why Jeff will be great,’ Val- 
vano said, **He can run and that’s impor- 
tant for a big man. He's not lumbering or 
lazy. He's hungry. He wants to beat 
everyone down the floor and get that easy 
layup.” 

In the next few plays, Ruland demon- 
strated his versatility, He fired in a 25- 
footer. At the foul line, Ruland wheeled 


and hit Hamilton cutting underneath the 


basket for a layup. Ruland dribbled the 
ball up the floor against the press, passed 
offto Vickers, faked a move into the cor- 
ner, then did a sharp pirouette back to the 





“Tona is the new kid 
on the block and many 
of the so-called 
powers resent that” 





ball, took a pass and scored on a soft, 
running hook shot, Watching Ruland’s 
movement and court savvy | was re- 
minded of the Washington Bullets’ for- 
ward, Mitch Kupchak, who grew up on 
the same part of Long Island as Ruland. If 
Ruland possesses Kupchak’s desire, his 
future as a pro is Virtually assured, 

Valvano blew his whistle and gathered 
the team under one basket, ‘‘As you 
know," he began, *'we always end prac- 
tice by having a visitor try to make two of 
five free throws. [If he makes them, prac- 
tice is over; if he misses, you run sprints. 
Today, there’s a guy here from SPORT 
who's going to have to make four of 
five."’ There was an eruption of boos and 
hisses, ‘'Now walt,’ Valvano yelled, 
‘let me finish. | am so confident he will 
make them that if he doesn’t, I will run the 
sprints.’” The boos changed to cheers. 

I moved to the foul line. Valvano 
handed me a ball. Its pebbled grain felt 
good in my hands and confidence welled 
inside me. My first two shots were good: 
the third one, however, circled the rim 
and spun out. Valvano retrieved the ball 
and shoved it into my chest. ‘““You never 
could shoot, could you?” he said sound- 
ing somewhat annoyed. I tossed up my 
fourth attempt. No good. 

The Iona players exploded with laugh- 


ter. Valvano glared at me. **Who the hell 
invited you up here anyway?”’ he snarled. 

One of the players ran over to Valvano 
and lifted the whistle from around his 
neck. “Okay, Valvano,”’ he shouted, 
‘get your ass in gear. Toe that line.”’ Val- 
vano, crouched like a sprinter, readied 
himself at the baseline. The whistle blew. 
Valvano took off for the far end of the 
court. “"C’mon, Valvano, move your ass. 
... We got a big game coming up... . 
Where's your goddamn desire, son?” 

As Valvano returned to the baseline he 
leaped forward and tackled the player. 
The two of them wrestled to the floor. 
They were laughing hysterically—as 
were all the Iona players. 

“Okay.”” Valvano said, getting to his 

feet, “‘everybody gather around.’ The 
team assembled under the basket. ‘*Great 
practice,’ Valvano said. ‘““keep the spirit 
going. [ll see everybody tomorrow.” 
_ As the team headed for the lockerroom 
I stopped Ruland. “*You blew itt.” Jelt 
said. **But | was glad to see Coach run. 
He's been working us kind of hard lately. 
and he deserves it.” 

Jeff, I said, “‘why would a player 
with your talent choose Ilona over a 
school like Kentucky?” 

Coach Valvano,”’ he said without 
hesitation. "“You saw him. He’s such a 
free-spirited. down-to-earth kind of guy. I 
remember one game in high school when | 
played terribly. Afterward, all the 
coaches were telling me how super | 
played. Then Valvano walked up and 
said, ‘Boy, Jeff, you really stunk.’ I re- 
spected him for his honesty. Other 
coaches were always bullshitting me or 
offering me things, but Coach Valvano 
said the only thing he could give me was a 
hamburger dinner—if I left the tp. 

“I Know many people think I came to 
fona because | got stuff under the table, 
but that’s not true, The idea that I could 
lead a school into prominence appealed to 
me.” 

“Yeah, but didn’t you feel you were 
taking a risk choosing a college because 
of a coach, since coaches frequently 
change jobs?”’ | asked. 

‘Sure, I realized the risk and I gave ita 
lot of thought,’* Ruland said, “*But I 
really wanted to be with Coach Valvano, 
and he gave me his word that he would be 
at lona until the day | graduate.” 

“Do you have any regrets about not 
choosing Kentucky? You would have 
played on anational champion last year.”’ 

“No regrets,” Ruland said. “A pro- 
gram is only as big time as its people. | 
feel the people at [ona are of the highest 
caliber and so | feel Iona is very big 
time.” 

“One more thing,’’ [ said. “‘Is it true 
that Iona never even paid the expenses 
for your recruiting visit?” 

“No, that isn’t true,’’ Ruland said. He 
smiled. ““Coach gave me 50 cents for the 
tolls.” | 
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The Islanders’ 


Mike 
Bossy 


By TOM MURRAY 


t was the sixth game of the National 

' Hockey League’s 1978 Stanley Cup 

| quarterfinal series between the New 
York Islanders and the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, and the Islanders’ Mike 
Bossy was lying motionless in a corner of 
Maple Leaf Gardens. Just moments be- 
fore, Bossy had been digging for the puck 
in that corner when the Leafs’ Jerry But- 
ler had streaked in and hit him from be- 
hind. The check was clean, but Bossy’s 
helmet-covered head had crashed into the 
wood which supports the Plexiglas sur- 
rounding the arena. After slumping to the 
ice, where he remained for a very scary 
ten minutes, Bossy was finally carried off 
on a stretcher, finished for the evening 
with what was later diagnosed as a 
(Continued on page 76) 











The Red Wings’ 


Dale 
McCourt 


By EARL McRAE 


he young man who wouldn't be a 
King wheels his brand-new 
Chevy van with the shag carpet- 
. ing, eight-track stereo and well- 
stocked refrigerator into the driveway of 
his rented bungalow in Dearborn 
Heights, an expensive suburb of Detroit. 
He shuts off the engine, jumps out, strides 
up the walk, unlocks the door, pads 
across the broadloom and calls for Janet, 
his soon-to-be bride. 

No answer. 

“‘Janet,’’ he shouts again. 

No answer. 

““Maybe,’” he ponders, *‘she’s run out 
on me.” 

He heads for the basement and returns 
with four cans of Schlitz beer. As he 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Bossy: “‘The quickest hands I've ever seen on a 


hockey player’ 





(Continued from page 74) 


sprained neck. 

That was the first serious injury Bossy 
had sustained in what had been a most 
remarkable rookie season: Playing on a 
line known as “Trio Grande” with crafty 
center Bryan Trottier and burly left wing 
Clark Gillies, the 2]-year-old right wing 
had finished sixth in the league in scoring 
with ¥I points. He set NHL records for 
goals by a rookie (53) and power-play 
goals by a rookie (25), and was second in 
goals scored only to the Montreal Cana- 
diens’ Guy Lafleur. who had 60. 

But while Bossy was befuddling oppos- 
ing goalies with his incredible goal-scor- 
ing ability, he was acquiring a reputation 
as a player who shied away from “the 
rough stulf’’—the hard checking and dig- 
ging for the puck which sets up plays. 

One Leaf went so far as to suggest that 
Bossy was a “pussy and a crybaby who 
would never last in this leazue.”” And af- 
ter Bossy was carried from the ice that 
night in Toronto, some Leaf players in- 
timated he had “taken a dive” to get out 
of the very physical game. 

The Leafs’ contention that Bossy 
wasn't tough enough was reinforced by 
Bossy 's own coach, Al Arbour. During 
the playoll series, Arbour frequently 
played Bob Nystrom on the Trottier line 
instead of Bossy. “‘It’s no secret that 
Bobby is more physical than Mike,”* Ar- 
bour said, ‘‘and we need someone out 
there who plays it a little bit tougher than 
Mike does and who might stir things up 
and get something going for us.” 

Bossy recovered from his sprained 
neck in time to play the deciding seventh 
game of the series—two nights later—a 
game the Islanders lost in sudden-death 
overtime, but his image had been tar- 
nished. In the minds of some of his peers, 
the scene that most succinctly portrayed 
Mike Bossy’s first year in the NHL was 
not that ofa rookie right wing leaping into 
the arms of his teammates after scoring 
his historic 50th goal earlier in the season 
... but that of an intimidated young man 
being carried from a crucial playoff game 
he no longer had the heart to play. 


““T know there must have been a lot of 


people who thought that | wasn’t hurt in 
that game in Toronto,” Bossy said al a 
recent Islander practice at the Nassau 
Coliseum, He ran his large, delicate-look- 
ing hands along the shaft of a hockey 
slick. **That’s why | played in the seventh 
game. | wanted to show everyone I was 
tough and couldn't be intimidated. 
“Over the summer I decided that | had 
to be much more aggressive in the cor- 
ners. A lot of people made a big deal out 
of the fact that Bobby Nystrom played a 
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lot against Toronto instead of me. Well, 
it's no secret that Bobby is more aggres- 
sive than me. A fact Is a fact. 

“T decided that | was really going to 
concentrate on improving my defensive 
techniques and get my all-round game toa 
point where they won't say all | can do is 
put the puck in the net. [ figured that if | 
could really shape up my defensive game. 
Al wouldn't have to pull me off the ice as 
much because of my disabilities mn that 
area. Besides. it was the least | could do 
for Bryan and Clark. All those guys did 
last year was go into the corners for me 
and get the puck. They went through a lot 
for me, and | decided that I was going lo 
help them more this season.” 

Through the first 20 games of. the cur- 
rent season, Bossy had already scored |4 
goals to lead the Islanders as they battled 
lo stay even with the red-hot Atlanta 
Flames on top of the Patrick Division— 
the NHL’s toughest. But he was concen- 
trating on defense. 

**Mike’s really turned out to be a pretty 
good defensive player,’ Gillies said, 
“but that’s all he talks about now—im- 
proving on his defensive game. As long as 
he does his share of work in the corners 
and puts his body in front of the other 
guys... that’s all you canask. | just hope 
he doesn’t forget how to score goals.” 

“The first thing I noticed about Mike 
this season,’ Trottier said, “is that he 
really looked like he knew how to work 
the corners, There’s an art to it, you 
know, and it looks to me like he’s not 
leaving himself open to checkers nearly 
as much as he did last season. He just 
doesn't seem to be taking hard checks 
anymore, and that gives him the opportu- 
nity to get the puck to me and Clark.” 

The fact that Bossy has improved him- 
self so much defensively comes as no sur- 
prise to Islanders’ president and general 
manager Bill Torrey. who scouted, 
drafted and signed Bossy out of the Laval 
Nationales of the Quebec Junior Hockey 
League. “We like to think that most of 
the players on this team have a pretty 
good attitude and work hard,’ Torrey 
said in the Islanders lockerroom after a 
recent game, ““but one of the things that 
has impressed me about Mike is that he’s 
worked as hard as anybody on this team. 
And he keeps working a// the time. They 
suld he couldn’ tcheck, and he’s become a 
good checker. They said he was scared of 
the corners. and he goes in there now as 
well as anybody in the league.” 

Bossy works hard because he enjoys 
hockey, even the rigors of practice. Dur- 
ing an intrasquad scrimmage early this 
season, Bossy darted down the right side 
of the rink. eluded defenseman Stefan 
Persson and blasted a shot over the left 
shoulder of goalie Billy Smith before 


Smith could even flinch. Bossy circled 
behind the net and headed for the bench, 
giggling and blowing on the blade of his 
stick as ifit were asmoking pistol. On the 
way he passed Persson, who was kneel- 
ing on the ice, muttering and staring at his 
stick. ““Here, Stef,’ Bossy said, return- 
ing a moment later and handing another 
stick to the Swede. “Try this one and see 
if you can stop me next time.” 

Another time, a scrimmage matched 
Bossy against diminutive left wing Garry 
Howatt. one of the best fighters and 
toughest players in the league. On a face- 
offafter a goal, the puck shot out between 
Howatt and Bossy, and the two players 
immediately started battling for it. Sud- 
denly Bossy dropped his stick and 
gloves—a sign that a player wants to 
fight—wrapped his arms around the be- 
fuddled Howatt’s waist and tried to pull 
him to the ice. While the scrimmage con- 
tinued, a guffuwing Bossy held on to the 
squirming Howatt for some 20 seconds. 

When another practice session ended 
with wind sprints, an exercise hockey 
players enjoy almost as much as warm 
beer. the Islanders pantingly churned 
from one end of the rink to the other, their 
faces twisted into grimmacing, sweaty 
masks of effort and pain, Not Bossy: he 
zipped around the ice at the head of the 
pack, smiling, no less, looking fresh and 
eager at the end of the last lap. 

Bossy’s playful antics and insouciant 
attitude in practice are in contrast to his 
subdued demeanor off the ice. Bossy Is a 
reticent young man who cherishes his pri- 
vacy and whose extreme shyness pre- 
vents him from looking an unfamiliar re- 
porter in the eye during an interview. 

“T’'m most comfortable out on the ice,” 
Bossy once replied to a reporter's query 
about his double personality. “Il Know 
that out there everybody is the same. 
Everybody is a hockey player being paid 
to do the same thing. Don’t get me wrong; 
I don’t have any problem dealing with 
people off the ice. It’s just that when I'm 
out there, I’m in my own element.” 

When the team is traveling and Bossy is 
away from his ““own element,”’ chances 
are that he and Trottier, his best friend on 
the team and road roomie. can be found 
watching television in their hotel room. 
“1 think.”’ Gilles once told a reporter. 
‘that they /ive in front of the TV.” Net- 
ther of the players drinks (“*Ugh.”’ Bossy 
says. ““Lhate beer; is more fun to sit in 
our hotel room and talk or watch TV"). 

When the team is home Mike spends as 
much time as he can with Lucie, his 
French-speaking wife whom he started 
dating when he was 15 and whom he mar- 
ried the day after he signed his Islander 
contract. After the home games, when a 
lotofthe players and their wives make the 





Bossy hada shot at anempty net when he caught Flyer goalie Bernie Parent and defenseman ‘‘Moose"' Dupont out of position. 





rounds of local bars, Mike and Lucie al- 
most always pile into his battered, gray 
Honda Civic (““I hope you weren’t ex- 
pecting a fancy car,’ Bossy tells people 
who see it for the first time) and go out to 
have supper with Trottier, Persson and 
their wives. “‘Wedon't lead,’’ Bossy says 
almost apologetically, ““what you'd calla 
real exciting, action-packed life.”’ 

Bossy finds his action on the ice. When 
the Islanders have the puck in the opposi- 
tion’s defensive zone, Bossy heads for an 
area about ten to 1S feet in front of the 
goal. In this area, known as “‘the slot,”’ 
Bossy 1s constantly moving, his feet 
dancing as he tries to get open for a shot 
and simultaneously distract the goalie. 
His 6-foot, 186-pound body is hunched 
over in a crouch, his stick always on the 
ice, his eyes alertly peering all over, lo- 
cating exactly where the rest of his team- 
mates are positioned, When he spots an 
opening, Bossy waves his stick above his 
head to signal his teammates as he darts 
for the open spot. 

“That is the beauty of Mike Bossy,” 
says Islander defenseman Denis Potvin, 
“his movements without the puck. He’s 
always in a situation where he’s open for 
a shot because he works at it, moving in 
and out all the time.” 

““[ don’t like to stay in exactly one posi- 
tion all of the time in front of the net,” 
Bossy says, “‘and if I stay in that crouch 
and keep moving, it’s going to be much 
harder for a defenseman to knock me 
down.”’ 


When Bossy gets the puck with a clear 
shot at the goal, he'll send the puck hur- 
tling toward the goalie at better than 90 
mph by merely snapping his wrists. 

‘“When he shoots,’ Al Arbour says of 
Bossy, “it doesn’t look like he even 
touches the puck. He just swoops in onit, 
almost like a jai alai player would, and it’s 
gone. One second it’s on its way to him 

., and the next thing you know, the red 
light is on. He’s got the quickest hands 
I've ever seen on a hockey player, even 
quicker than [former Montreal Canadien 
great Maurice] Rocket Richard’s.”’ 

Bossy can’t explain why his hands and 
wrists are so quick, but he says he is 
quickest on the snap shot, a cross be- 
tween the time-consuming slap shot and 
the more conventional wrist shot. 

‘“I can get the snap shot away the 
quickest of the three,’’ Bossy says, **but 
the reason I like it the most is that I can let 
it go without telegraphing it to the goalie. 

‘‘When I let a shot go,”’ he says, “‘half 
of the time I don’t even look at the goalie 
or the net beforehand. I just shoot the 
puck. If I have any secrets of shooting, 
I'd say that I try and keep the goalie 
guessing a lot. That’s why I’m always 
moving my hands on my stick when | 
have control of the puck. If I'm doing 
that, the goalie doesn’t know whether I’m 
going to deke him or shoot high or low. 
Most of the time, I’m guessing myself— 
and I want the goalie to be guessing, too.” 

But Bossy very rarely guesses wrong. 
If he doesn’t have a clear shot he'll back 


out of the slot slightly, deftly controlling 
the puck on his stick with a curious cra- 
dling motion. While most hockey players 
move the blade of their stick from one 
side of the puck to the other, Bossy’s 
blade almost seems to caress the puck 
with a soft, rolling, heel-to-toe motion. 
His style resembles that of a lacrosse 
player carrying the ball in his stick. 

‘*He’s looking for an open man when 
he controls the puck like that,” Torrey 
says. ‘Every time you see him move the 
puck, his head is up and that computer up 
there is working. It’s a gift that he has, 
and as he matures and familiarizes him- 
self with the league and its players, he’s 
going to be even more impressive. 

Most of Bossy’s peers would agree 
with Torrey. Even several of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs—the team which had been 
so critical of Bossy last spring—when re- 
cently asked if Bossy’s play had im- 
proved, had flattering responses: 

‘‘He’s playing much better two-way 
hockey this year,’’ said Leafs’ coach 
Roger Neilson. *‘He’s taking the rough 
stuff much better and playing really good 
defensive hockey.’’ 

“Sure, he’s playing good defense,” 
said defenseman Dave Hutchison. But 
Hutchison, who began the season with a 
career total of just six goals after four 
years in the NHL, is more awed by 
Bossy’s offensive game. *‘He sure as hell 
can shoot the puck,’’ Hutchison said. 
““Do you think if I asked him, he’d teach 
me how to shoot?” r=] 
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(Continued from page 74) 


places them on the kitchen table, he spots 
the envelope. ““Oh no!” he says omi- 
nously. He picks up the envelope with 
tentative fingers. The envelope is pink. 
He opens it and removes the letter. [t's 
pink, too, and smells of perfume. ““My 
darling Dale,’ the letter begins in elegant 
feminine script. **How do you feel about 
chocolate chip cookies? Since it’s impor- 
tant for a good wife to be a good cook, | 
intend to impress you with my culinary 
talents. So, be expecting a little some- 
thing sometime on Monday, okay? Take 
care of yourself until | can. I love you. 
Your Future Wife.” 

“Janet?” [ ask. 

“No,” he says. “Some other girl.” 

“The, uh, future wife?” 

“Right.” 

“But. er, ah, what about poor Janet?” 

“What about her?” 

“Well. I mean, who’s future wife ts 
she, then?” 

**Mine.”’ 

He pops open a beer, hands me another 
one. “Look.” he says, “it’s crazy. This 
other girl, she writes me all the time and 
signs her letters “Your Future Wife.” I 
have no idea who she is. She says she 
followed me home after a game and got 
my address. She says I know who she ts. 
that | looked deep into hereyes inacrowd 
of people after a game one time.”’ He 
shrugs. takes a hitof beer. “If I did, I sure 
don’t remember, This 14-year-old girl. 
she’s another one. Writes all the time 
saying she wants to marry me. Then there 
are the ones who leave notes under the 
windshield wipers. You wouldn't believe 
some of the things they say.” He rolls his 
eyes. **I mean, it’s—it’s just crazy.” 


Crazy it may be. Unexpected it Is not. 
The wages of fame flow strange and 
exotic, especially for 21-year-old Dale 
McCourt, last season's rookie center who 
achieved overnight superstardom in the 
NHL and almost single-handedly led the 
Detroit Red Wings from shame to re- 
spectability. One of five boys and a girl 
born to Lillan and Frank McCourt, a ma- 
chinist in the nickel mines of Falcon- 
bridge, a small company town in northern 
Ontario, Canada, Dale was the first selec- 
tion of last-place Detroit in the June, 1977 
amateur draft. 

Said the Red Wings’ general manager, 
Terrible Teddy Lindsay, after signing 
McCourt to a three-year contract at an 
estimated $350,000: “The best way I can 
describe him is to compare him to Stan 
Mikita [the fine Chicago veteran] when 
Stan was younger. Dale does a lot of 
things like Stan. He is very unselfish. He 
fills one of our serious voids—strength 
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down the middle, Dale is the best junior in 
Canada.”” 

Indeed he was. In four seasons in the 
Ontario Hockey Association Major Ju- 
nior A League—first with the Sudbury 
Wolves and then the Hamilton Fincups 
(the franchise was transferred to the town 
of St. Catharines his final season}— 
McCourt had 188 goals and 272 assists for 
460) points, the most of any junior in the 
league’s history. And that includes such 
illustrious graduates as Bobby Hull and 
Phil Esposito. 

McCourt was captain of the Fincups 
and a first-team All-Star both years with 
them. In 1977, when the team won the 
Memorial Cup as the best junior team in 
Canada, McCourt was named both the 
league's Most Valuable Player and its 
Most Gentlemanly Player, He finished 
second in league scoring his final season 
with 60 goals and 79 assists in66 games. A 
poll of league coaches rated McCourt the 
best shot, best playmaker, best stick- 
handler. best on face-offs, most dan- 
gerous in the goal area and smartest 
player, 

Detroit was starving for talent such as 
his. When he joined the Red Wings, the 
club had just completed its worst season 
ever, finishing last in the NHL with 16 
wins, 55 losses and nine ties. The team 
had not made the playoffs in seven years. 

Last season, with McCourt, the Red 
Wings finished second in the Norris Divi- 
sion with 32 wins, 34 losses and 14 ties. 
They faced Montreal in the Stanley Cup 
quarterfinal and were knocked out in five 
games, but not without a dogged effort 
that saw them beat the Canadiens in Mon- 
treal, an almost impossible task. 

McCourt led the Wings in scoring with 
72 points—33 goals and 39 assists in 76 
games. He was second only to the Island- 
ers’ Mike Bossy as the highest-scoring 
rookie. McCourt also tied for the lead in 
Wings’ power-play goals (ten) and led in 
game-winning goals (five), His four goals 
and two assists in Stanley Cup com- 
petition were second only to teammate 
Vaclav Nedomansky’s three goals and 
five assists. Dale McCourt was clearly the 
future hope and glory of the Red Wings, 
and the fans were ecstatic, regularly 
packing Detroit's Olympia Stadium for 
the first time in years. 

McCourt loved the fans back, he loved 
the Red Wings and the city of Detroit and 
he had every night to believe he'd be with 
the club for many years to come. But, 
through an incredible gaffe by Terrible 
Teddy Lindsay, the club lost—on paper, 
anyway—the kid who was to lead them to 
the promised land. NHL arbitrator, 
Judge Ed Houston of Toronto, ruled on 
Aug. 17 that the Red Wings must give up 
McCourt to the Los Angeles Kings as 


compensation for signing superstar goalie 
Rogatien Vachon to a multimillion-dollar 
contract as a free agent. 

The Kings were delighted. The Red 
Wings were furious. So was Dale 
McCourt. Hockey experts thought that it 
never would have happened had Terrible 
Teddy not been so stubborn and stingy in 
offering the Kings an assortment of me- 
diocre players as compensation. He 
could have offered more and still main- 
tained a solid team. When Terrible Teddy 
refused, the matter went to arbitration 
and the Wings—and McCourt—lost, 

McCourt went to a cottage in the 
woods. contemplated his future and de- 
cided that he would not go to Los An- 
geles. that he would sue the NHL, the 
NHL. Players Association, the Red Wings 
and the Kings to block the transfer. In the 
meantime, he went to court to get a tem- 
porary restraining order allowing him to 
continue to play in Detroit until the case 
was heard. The request was granted by 
U.S. District Court Judge Robert De- 
Massio on the grounds that the NHL 
compensation rules were a violation of 
antitrust laws. The NHL and the Kings 
appealed DeMassio’s decision. 

Rulings on both cases, McCourt’s and 
the NHL/Kings appeal. have yet to be 
handed down, but there’s an under- 
current of sentiment in hockey circles 
that the NHL’s compensation system 
may come out the loser. NHL Players As- 
sociation executive director Alan Eagle- 
son js already on record as favoring com- 
pensation in the form of cash and top draft 
picks instead of established stars. Dale 
McCourt thus began his sophomore sea- 
son as the focal point of what could be a 
landmark decision in’ professional 
hockey. He makes no secret of the fact 
that the entire matter weighed on his mind 
and affected his play early in the current 
season. Through the first 16 games he had 
five goals and ten assists; a disap- 
pointment for him, But he refuses to dis- 
cuss the compensation issue except to 
say: “I wish people would stop bugging 
me about it and let me think about playing 
hockey again. | never dreamed there'd be 
this kind of hassle. | don’t want to think 
about it.” 


Noon on a Thursday afternoon, 
Olympia Stadium. A Red Wings practice. 
“If he doesn’t put out, and he has a ten- 
dency not to, he can look very ordinary. 
But when he does put out, he’s sensa- 
tional."” The speaker is Sid Abel, a tall, 
immaculately dressed man with gray hair 
and gold-rimmed glasses who many years 
ago was amember of Detroit's legendary 
Production Line with Gordie Howe and 
Ted Lindsay. He now handles play analy- 
sis of Red Wings games over radio and 


TV. He’s sitting in an office off the execu- 
tive suite, discussing Dale McCourt with 
Al Coates, a former hockey player and 
now the club’s director of publicity and 
promotions. 

‘He reminds you a lot of Alex Del- 
vecchio,’» says Coates, referring to the 
former Red Wing star who did a lot on the 
ice, but didn’t look like much doing it. 
“He has a great shot, great puck sense, a 
great pass. Like Alex, you don’t notice 
him a lot, but he’s always there where it 
counts. The way he can control the tempo 
of a game its amazing. Bobby Orr had that. 
It’s a gift.” 

Abel nods. “‘If only he can improve his 
skating to get out of traffic. He gets 
bogged down sometimes. He's got to 
work all the time. He has to be pushed. 
You can fell him what he has to do, but he 
has to respond to the situations himself. 
Look, it'll come. His attitude is great. His 
confidence.’ Abel laughs. “‘When he 
scored his first NHL goal, one of his 


teammates went to get the puck out of the 
net for him. Dale waved him off. * Forget 
it,” he said. “Wait ll I get my 500th.” He 
said it with humor, though. He's not a 
prima donna. How many goals did Gordie 
Howe get for the Red Wings before he 
left? What was it—786? Well, every kid in 
hockey knows of Gordie, right? But on 
the plane home after his first goal, 
McCourt asks, “Hey, how many goals did 
that old guy with Detroit score? What was 
his name? Gordie Hoo? Howell? Gerry 
Howk? Whatever it was, I'll get more.” * 

Dale McCourt and his teammates, 
decked out in red, green, yellow and 
black practice sweaters, have been on the 
ice for almost two hours, paying heavily 
for the previous night's loss to the Atlanta 
Flames. The players didn’t arrive back in 
Detroit until 4 a.m. It shows. ““C’mon 
MOOOOOVE!”’ bawls coach Bobby 
Kromm, slicing his stick through the air 
like ascythe. *“*MOOOOOVE, I said, 
goddamnit!"*” He blows his whistle like a 


Though a lumbering skater, McCourt is a deft and dazzling stickhandler. Here he 
breaks away from an attempted hold by the Black Hawks’ Grant Mulvey. 
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traffic cop gone nuts. The hollow air ech- 
oes to the rasp of blades, the crack of 
wood, the grunt of exertion. He has the 
players executing two-on-one rushes and 
then firing alternately on Rogie Vachon 
and Jim Rutherford. From the per- 
spective of the 16th row, I'm amazed at 
the striking resemblance of McCourt, 
both in build and mannerism, to the re- 
cently retired Bobby Orr. McCourt pos- 
sesses the same remote air, the same 
cool, deliberate, effortless moves, the in- 
stinct for the main chance. Although 
slightly smaller than Orr at 5 feet 10 and 
180 pounds, the shape of his head, the 
hairstyle and the squat, slightly bow- 
legged, deep-bended skating stride en- 
hance the illusion. But Orr could fly,on his 
blades and McCourt, by comparison, 
lumbers. Still, he passes with feathery, 
pinpoint accuracy, his slap shot ts laser- 
like and his stickhandling is deft, delicate 
and dazzling. 

When practice ends, McCourt stays on 
the ice for another 15 minutes, alone, fir- 
ing pucks into the empty net from dif- 
ferent points along the blueline, seldom 
looking up, never missing the net, picking 
spots up one side, across the top, down 
the other side and along the bottom. He 
retrieves the pucks, places them along the 
blueline and repeats the demonstration 
several more times before calling it quits. 
Chewing gum languorously, he heads for 
the dressing room when he’s suddenly in- 
tercepted by a television reporter. 

‘Dale,’ blurts the reporter, touching 
his arm, ““can we hang a mike around 
your neck in the dressing room? Just fora 
few moments, Dale. You know. Nothing 
big, just be yourself, say whatever you 
normally would say.” 

McCourt takes off a glove and pulls at 
his nose. *“Geez, | really would preter not 
to. I'll sound ridiculous. | don’t say any- 
thing.” 

McCourt pushes open the dressing 
room door. *‘Maybe some other time, 
okay? Maybe some other time, but not 
right now. I'd like to think about it. 
Thanks anyway.*” He disappears into the 
dressing room. The TV reporter throws 
his arms into the air, turns and walks off, 
his film crew traipsing behind. 

**He must say something,’ mutters the 
TV reporter. “Everybody says some- 
thing.” 

‘*He’s a hockey player,” says a cam- 
eraman. “They don’t say nuthin’. 

In the dressing room, McCourt sits 
down heavily on the bench, undresses 
and then walks offto the trainer's room to 
have a heat pad applied to his right kidney 
area, which was hurt in the last game. 

Rogie Vachon, sitting at one end of the 
room, smiles after him. With Los An- 
geles, Vachon faced McCourt tn six 
games last season. McCourt scored twice 
and assisted on three other goals. 

“The thing that surprised me about 
Dale,’ says Vachon, staring out past a 
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McCourt 


crust of blood on the bridge of his nose, 
“was his poise. Rookies aren't usually 
that poised, that sure of themselves. They 
are impatient, but Dale was very patient. 
He knew what to do with the puck when 
he got it, he waited for the right moment 
to make his move. He has a great shot. So 
accurate. Like the puck thinks for itself. 
Give him just one inch and he puts it 
away. He has the touch.”’ 

Coach Bobby Kromm, pencil-thin and 
pointy-faced with a menacing aura, 
stands smoking a big cigar in his office 
next to the dressing room. He’s buttoning 
his silk Pierre Cardin shirt and talking 
about McCourt: **He’s not off to a great 
start, no, but he'll catch fire. He's always 
been a slow starter. Took till Christmas 
last year. | had a talk with him. I said, 
‘Dale, you gotta start hustling more, you 
gotta start pushing.” He did. 

“Now his skating is only average by 
NHL standards, that’s true, but it'll get 
better. | don’t worry about that. What | 
do worry about is this compensation 
thing. I just know the whole thing is af- 
fecting him. But he’s very mature and 
he’s gonna be able to cope with it.” 

Kromm grabs a silk tie off the back of 
his chair and whips it under his collar. 
“We're building our team around him,” 
he says. “*Him and young guys like Reed 
Larsen and Willie Huber. Not only are 
they fine players, they're fine boys.” 
Kromm knots his tie, grins and takes the 
cigar from his mouth. ““The other day 
Jimmy Rutherford had his little girl with 
him and | asked her fora kiss. She’s only 
about two, ch? Well, she wouldn't give 
me one. | said, ‘Why not? You gave me 
one the last time I saw you.’ Dale, with- 
out missing a beat, says, “Yeah, but she 
was probably drunk then.” ” 


Janet has returned home from shop- 
ping. She’s 21, a former clothing-store 
clerk from Sudbury, pretty in a wistful 
way. McCourt tells her about the latest 
letter from the girl. She sighs and looks 
mildly upset. McCourt says it’s all ridicu- 
lous and suggests supper at a restaurant 
not far away. 

At The Boar's Head restaurant 
McCourt again mentions the mild slump 
he’s in and ponders its cause while nurs- 
ing his rum and Coke. Then | ask him 
What was the most difficult adjustment 
from junior hockey to the NHL. 

“The initiation ceremony,’ he says. 

“The what?” 

“It was weird, to say the least, Scared 
me to death. You never knew when you'd 
get the call. You'd come into the dressing 
room and suddenly the veterans would 
start whistling that commercial from the 
boxing on TV. What was it? To look 
sharp and be sharp use a razor? Some- 
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thing like that. Then they'd sort of look at 
you while grinning wickedly like they 
were saying, “You're next, buddy.’ 

“What happened?” 

“They finally got me one day. Right al- 
ter a shower. | was just going into the 
trainer's room when Dan Maloney 
scooped me up, threw me over his shoul- 
der and said, “Your time has come.’ | 
knew what he meant. He carried me over 
to the trainer's table. There were a whole 
bunch of guys standing around it, waiting 
for me. Dennis Polonich. Brian Hextall. 
Nick Libett. Al Cameron. They were 
holding razor blades and scissors and 
whistling that tune. 

‘*Maloney dropped me on the table and 
then they taped my arms and legs to the 
table. Then they put a towel over my 
eyes. | couldn't move. | thought I was 
gonna have a heart attack. They started 
cutting and scraping my hair off. It hurt 
like hell. The razor blades were dull, eh? 
Every time I'd scream, though, they'd 
squirt water down my throat. I nearly 
choked to death.” 

“Did you try to get loose?”’ 








“The way McCourt can 
control the tempo 
of a game is amazing. 

Bobby Orr had that” 
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**Are you kidding? Al Cameron, when 
they did it to him, he struggled and they 
cut a big slice out of his you-know-what. 
He bled for two weeks. I'm telling you, 
it's serious. It’s no initiation, it’s tor- 
ture.”’ He takes a big gulp of his rum and 
Coke. “It’s not something I like to re- 
member. Can we change the subject?” 

“Absolutely. What about hockey ad- 
justments?”’ 

‘**Nothing really big. | mean, the NHL 
is faster and stronger, but other than that, 
nothing dramatic. | remember an exhibi- 
tion game against Toronto. One of our 
guys fed the puck up to me at our blueline. 
Before I could take the pass and get con- 
trol, Darryl Sittler had taken it off my 
stick and was gone. It was so fast, I was 
stunned. Welcome to the NHL.” 

‘‘Were you baited much, being the big 
junior star?” 

“Actually, I wasn't. Maybe tt was be- 
cause we had Dan Maloney then. Nobody 
wanted to mess with Dan. He was like my 
protector. The only fight | had was with 
Bill Riley of Washington and that was 
more clutch and hold than anything 
else.”’ 

‘What players impressed you most?” 

‘*T guess the center who really im- 
pressed me was Jean Ratelle of Boston. 
He’s so smooth and smart with the puck 


and good on the draw. He has great fi- 
nesse. For defensemen, | liked [To- 
ronto’s|] Dave Burrows. He was with 
Pittsburgh then. He’s gotta be the hardest 
guy to get around one-on-one. As for 
goalies, the one who gave me the most 
trouble was Denis Herron, also of Pitts- 
burgh. Great reflexes. Very quick.” 

But the memories McCourt cherishes 
most are not from last season, but this 
season—one happy memory. one sad. 
“Gordie Howe and the New England 
Whalers came to Detroit to play us in an 
exhibition game,’ says McCourt. *"l 
mean. Gordie Howe, eh? That’s all any- 
body could talk about for days before the 
game, What he’s like, how he plays, what 
he’s liable to do. how to play him, Gordie 
Howe anecdotes. 

“One of the guys said he likes to grab 
your sweater or your stick and hold you 
out of the play. Sure enough, that’s what 
he did to me. The play was over here and 
we were there and he held my stick with 
one hand in a sneaky way so the officials 
couldn't see. He's strong as a bull. If it 
had been anybody else, | would have 
fought back. But with him I didn’t. I 
mean, | found myself just standing there 
like an idiot letting him do it, like he had 
some right to do it. 

“When the play moved away, he let me 
go. He gave me arap across the rear end 
with his stick as if to say, “Okay, little 
boy, go out and play now.” The crowd 
saw it and roared, They loved it. Howe 
can do anything he wants.” 

McCourt laughs. “‘After the game, | 
skated over and shook his hand. I wanted 
to be able to say | shook Gordie Howe's 
hand, I guess. He gave me a little pat and 
said, ‘Nice game, son.’ I phoned my par- 
ents that night to tell them all about it,”’ 

And then there was Bobby Orr, the last 
game of his magnificent career. ‘It was a 
sad thing to see. It was tragic. You could 
see his mind still had it all, his mind still 
wanted to. but his body just wouldn't re- 
spond. He couldn't pivot like he used to, 
he couldn't cut. 

“Stull, it was the first time I had ever 
played against him, and it was a thrill. He 
could still pass beautifully and when he 
stickhandled, the puck just stuck to his 
stick like glue. He even scored in the 
game. The last goal of his career. After 
the game, Rogie sat in the dressing room, 
looked up and said, “Well, | guess I’m in 
the history books for sure, now.’ *’ Dale 
McCourt smiles a small and reflective 
smile. **Playing against Bobby Orr,” he 
says. "My second biggest thrill.”’ 

“Second biggest thrill? What was the 
first?” 

‘Getting engaged to be married.” 

“To Janet, I hope.”’ 

“To Janet.” 

“To Janet,’ I say, lifting my drink. 
‘To Janet,’’ he says, lifting his. “*To 
me,’ says Janet, lifting hers. ““And to 
good times ahead.” a 
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Sixers with a less flamboyant 
but once again dominating show 
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he Philadelphia 76ers are in a fix. With 
nine minutes left, they trail the visiting 
San Antonio Spurs—the NBA’s high- 
est-scoring team—by I1 points. Last 
season, this would have been a time for con- 
fusion, a time when court sense turned to non- 
sense, a time when an overtalented basketball 
team became a three-ring circus. Forward 
George McGinnis wanted the ball. Guard Lloyd 
Free wanted the ball. Forward Julius Erving 
wanted the ball. When Free or McGinnis got it 
first, they kept it. They played give-and-go of- 
fense—give me the ball and go to hell. 

Now McGinnis is in Denver, Free is in San 
Diego and only Erving—who has been on the 
bench for nine minutes with five fouls—comes 
into the game against the Spurs. He wants the 
ball and he gets it, at the top of the key. His 
teammates are all standing left of the lane as if 
they are waiting on line at the movies. Erving 
has the whole right side at his disposal. Mark 
Olberding of San Antonio steps back, defending 
against a drive and daring Erving to shoot a 17- 
footer. Erving does, gracefully arching a jump 
shot that drops through. 

Next time down the floor, Erving gets the ball 
near the right sideline. Olberding sets up nose- 
to-nose with him. Erving heads for the basket. 
One dribble, one step around the defender and 
he springs into the air. Two Spurs go up with 
him but Erving keeps the ball at his hip and slips 
it to Henry Bibby, who then passes to Doug 
Collins standing alone on the baseline. Collins 
pops in a 12-foot jump shot. 

After a Spurs’ scoring spree, the 76ers go to 
Erving again, at the top of the key. Here he can 
be most effective. When an offensive player 
gets the ball on one side, defenders on the oppo- 
site side leave their men and clog the middle in 
an illegal but effective zone that limits the paths 
the man with the ball can take to the basket. The 
defender covering the man with the ball also has 
the sideline to use as a sixth defender. But at the 
top of the key, the defender gets no help from 
the sideline and no help from sagging team- 
mates. If one Spur leaves the line of Sixers, the 
ref can easily detect a zone. 

This time Erving uses the available space to 





On the egocentric 76ers, Erving submerged his 
skills, but he can stillsoar and score (left) 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
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Dr. J-here blocking a shot 
by the Spurs’ Larry Kenon- 
concentrates on defense 
these days. He says he's 
always tried to do 

“what's best for the team.” 
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his right. He dribbles toward the basket, 
stopping and starting, then abruptly halts 
and pushes off his left foot into the air. 
Again, two defenders go up with him, Er- 
ving slips his left arm beneath theirs and 
flicks the ball underhanded up onto the 


rim. It bounces off the rim, but center 


Darryl! Dawkins—whose man_ had 
stepped out to help on Erving—is hanging 
In the air alone Waiting to push the 
rebound into the steel hole. Two points. 

Again and again Erving receives the 
first pass on the wing or at the key. Even 
Doug Collins, a talented clutch shooter 
who averages Over 23 points per game, 
defers to Erving. ““He plays with that 
same cool look on his face tn every situa- 
tion,”’ Collins says. °**Me, ’mexcitable. | 
look for him down the stretch.”’ Erving 
drives, pulls up for bank shots or drops 
the ball off to open teammates who keep 
moving, knowing he will find them. In ef- 
fect, the 6-foot-6 forward is the team’s 
playmaker—all the 76ers are functioning 
off his moves. And with 39 seconds left, 
they take a 116-115 lead. 

But now the Spurs have caught onto 
the Sixers’ ploy. Still another pass heads 
toward Erving. but San Antonio guard 
Mike Gale darts over and deflects the ball 
to George Gervin, who scurries down the 
floor like a scared rabbit. All the Sixers 
take chase and Bobby Jones cuts across 
Gervin’s path to the basket. Gervin 
screeches to a halt, goes up for a seem- 
ingly certain eight-foot jump shot. At the 
same instant, Erving leaves the floor from 
the foul line behind Gervin, soars in and 
swats Gervin’s shot into the crowd. The 
Spurs inbound the ball, and the Sixers— 
playing the team-oriented defense they 
ignored last season—surround Gervin 
and Larry Kenon, San Antonio's best 
shooters. The ball goes to center Mike 
Green. who forces a bad shot. The Sixers 
run out the clock to win, 

Erving is chosen star of the game and 
interviewed on the postgame radio show 
that booms throughout the Spectrum. As 
the fans inthe expensive seats rush home, 
the kids in the cheap seats move to the 
expensive seats and listen. There have 
been only 11,613 fans here tonight and 
although the Sixers are off to a 5-1 start, 
attendance in Philadelphia is down al- 
most 2,000 a game. The announcer asks 
Erving why. 

“We're not the awesome-looking team 
we were the last few years,’ Erving says 
in a concerned, deep baritone. ““We have 
to work much harder to win. But we're 
not looking to be spectacular. We're 
looking to be consistent. In the past, we 
had no direction at the end of close 
games, Now we do. I'm the primary tar- 
get and Doug [Collins] is next. This direc- 
tion makes us a better team. It’s gonna be 


a lot more challenging. And I’m ready to 
accept that challenge.” 

He pauses, but before another question 
is asked, addresses the fans directly: 
“We're gonna give you a good show 
every night, fans. Don't worry about that. 
So come out and see us. Everybody here, 
thanks for waiting around. And we'll see 
you all at the next game.”’ 


The next morning I meet Julius Erving 
after his practice at the Campus Casino, a 
luncheonette adjacent to the Widener 
College campus where the 76ers practice. 
He comes in dressed in a blue sweatsuit. 
greets the woman behind the counter, 
squeezes his legs into a booth and, before 
I can ask about him, starts asking about 
me. | have watched Julius play basketball 
since we were both in high school on 
Long Island, followed his ABA career 
closely, but have not talked with him 
since Roy Boe, the now deposed owner of 
the Nets. sold the man who had led his 
team to a pair of ABA championships in 
1974 and °76. Julius is always quick to 
inquire about you, and with sincere inter- 





Erving is the team’s 
playmaker—all the 
76ers are functioning 
off his moves 
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est. ““He cares about other people more 
than anyone I know.” says 76er coach 
Billy Cunningham, who was Julius’ friend 
before he became the Sixers” coach. 
‘**He’s almost paternal in his protection of 
Darryl Dawkins [age 22] and Maurice 
Cheeks [age 22], his youngest team- 
mates.” 

Erving orders a pitcher of beer and a 
‘“hoagy.”’ which is what a hero sandwich 
is called in Philadelphia. 

‘‘A hoagy?’’ Ljoke. ““Boy, you've 
really adapted to this town.” 

He lets out a deep, staccato chest 
laugh, a laugh that could be mistaken fora 
groan of pain. 

These last two seasons in Philadelphia 
have not been easy for Erving. During 
those years, only Portland won more 
games, but the Sixers drew more fans 
than any team in the NBA, but as he 
points out: ““We’ve accomplished every- 
thing short of a championship,”” Watch- 
ing Julius Erving perform in this period 
had been frustrating—like watching Mick 
Jagger being reduced to singing backup. 

Basketball at its best requires role- 
playing, and the Sixers had four players— 
Erving, McGinnis, Free and Collins— 
who needed to play the role of the team’s 
fulcrum, Other essential roles, particu- 
larly defensive, went unfilled. On this 


overtalented team, no one played up to 
his ability. And Erving, who had the most 
ability, sacrificed the most. He gave up 
easy shots to give other players shots. 
When he worked himself open, he didn't 
get the ball—he was a team player with- 
out a team, 

Erving once flashed the kind of eye- 
catching grace and body control in bas- 
ketball that Baryshnikov displays in 
ballet. Dr, J, they called Erving, the only 
man with a PhD in basketball. For years 
he was the least Known, or least seen. 
great athlete performing in America—he 
played high-school ball on Long Island 
(which 1s overshadowed by city ball), col- 
lege ball at Massachusetts (which ts a 
notch below big time) and then joined the 
ABA (which had limited exposure). Ft- 
nally he got into the NBA, to Phila- 
delphia, on national television, and found 
himself in a situation that prevented him 
from performing the creative, daredevil 
feats he exhibited so regularly when 
hardly anyone was watching. 

“For me to sit in the stands and watch 
his game go down the way it did hurt me 
more than I’ve ever been hurt,”’ says his 
wife Turquoise, “It’s like being married 
to an executive who was demoted.” 

Here at lunch, Erving bites into his 
hoagy and I say, “You must have been 
very frustrated the last two years.” 

“IT was never frustrated,”’ he says. **l 
became more professional if anything 
else.” 

“What does that mean?” 

He drinks some beer and carefully con- 
siders what he wants to say. When he was 
12 his older sister told him, **You are al- 
ways SO serious, you act like you re 40." 
His face, filled out now, with deep eyes 
and a dark-spotted complexion, is always 
somber, often misleadingly so. 

“Our team was acknowledged to be 
and acknowledged itself to be the most 
talented in basketball,’ he says. “*And so 
we were subjected to close scrutiniza- 
tion. The expectations were impossible to 
live up to. Losing was intolerable. We 
never won by enough. Even if we wona 
championship, there would have been 
criticism. [ think a lot of other teams, 
given those outside influences, wouldn't 
have done as well as we did. But because 
ofacertain strength of character, we won 
often in spite of it all. 

““[T think the whole world has the wrong 
impression of Lloyd Free and George 
McGinnis and Darryl Dawkins and Joe 
Bryant. Things that were written and said 
were designed to cause problems for us 
and did. Ninety percent of the time, the 
guys maintained them sanity. The other 
ten percent, well, who knows? But that 
ten percent grabbed the headlines. 

“My philosophy throughout the whole 
thing was that if you're working for an 
organization, you have to take direction. 
I did what the coaches thought was best 
forthe team. And that meant approaching 
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the game with less of a scorer’s ego. I 
concentrated on other parts of the game 
first and then on shooting,”’ 

“Looking back now,” I say, ““do you 
think you should have asserted yourself 
more?’ 

“What does that mean?’’ he snaps. 
“Score more points?”’ 

““Possibly,”” | say, ““Take control on 
the floor.” 

“No,” he insists. ““I strived to be con- 
sistent within the team concept. What 
struck me coming into this league was 
that there are a lot of guys with minimal 
talent and exorbitant egos. In the ABA, 
we did not have time for such egos. We 
had more solidarity. We had a common 
bond. We were always being called sec- 
ond-rate and trying to disprove that. 

“The NBA evo made me realize some- 
thing: What impresses me Is a man who 
approaches the game from a qualitative 
not a quantitative viewpoint. George 
[McGinnis], who was and remains one of 
my best friends, and J] talked about this a 
lot. Too many guys here worry about 
minutes. Sure, the guys who play a lot 
like Truck [Robinson] and GG [George 
Gervin]| are going to get the numbers and 
win the statistical titles, But | decided to 
forget quantity and concentrate on qual- 
ity. If you play 20 minutes, play the best 
20 you can possibly play. That's what | 
try to do.” 

“But it seems to me,”’ I say, “that the 
team limited your talents and their suc- 
cess by taking away your scorer’s ego, 
Did you ever complain about this?”’ 

He puts down his hoagy and becomes 


Julius and his wife Turquoise at home 
with their three younesters (leftto right), 
Chee, Jazmine and Julius Jr. 
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suddenly animated. **No. of course | 
didn’t and that needs some explaining. 
Look, considering what | came from, | 
wasn't prepared for walking into these 
arenas. In 1970, when I was a sophomore 
in college, | went to an Olympic devel- 
opment camp in Colorado Springs. All 
these college sophs, these 19-year-old 
hotshots—many of whom have since 
come and gone in this league—were sit- 
ting around the halls at night saying, ‘I 
ain't gonna sign with the NBA less they 
zive me $50,000 up front.’ Well, that blew 
me away. Maybe I’m naive, but I never 
thought of demanding anything from any- 
body. That's not my style. If | was lucky 
enough to get drafted and then to make a 
team. wow, that was enough. 

‘‘Now I[’m here and demands are still 
not my style. What freedom is all about is 
doing a job you want to do. I have finan- 
clal stability, fame, relationships [ would 
not have made, a chance to travel. With 
that you can put up with egos, with the 
press distorting facts, with the bumps and 
bruises—all the negative constants. Hey, 
| know in my heart that there are guys 
with my talent. my coaching, who 
worked just as hard as me—and I’m here 
and they’re not. And why not? I always 
ask why. Hell, if | know. But while I’m 
here I’m going to feel pretty blessed and 
enjoy it. ’mno stooge. I'll protect myself 
when I have to. But I’m not going to get 
involved in name-calling. What I enjoy is 
helping the team win as | am asked to. 
That's what it’s all about, isn’t it?” 

Of course that’s what it’s all about. But 
the fact remains that Erving was not 
asked to do enough to help his team win. 
Billy Cunningham replaced Gene Shue 
early last season and, without the benefit 
of a training camp and preseason play, 
was forced to stick with Shue’s style and 
some minor variations. “Our style last 
year?’ says Collins. ‘I'd say often it was 
out-of-control basketball. We'd call plays 
for specific individuals, and when they 
broke down we were left helpless.”’ 

“Billy and I often said we felt like we 
were traveling with the Rolling Stones,” 
says Chuck Daly. “All the press and tele- 
vision and crowds. It was hard to think 
about basketball.”’ 

In May, after the Sixers were elimi- 
nated in the Eastern Conference finals by 
the Washington Bullets, Billy Cunning- 
ham started to make the changes that 
would produce his own style of play. 
“You win in this league with defense, in- 
telligence, hitting the open man, caring 
for each other,’* Cunningham says. “You 
need stability. Julius is a very stable per- 
son and a very stable player. When you 
have him, you have to build around him.” 

‘In the past.”’ says 76er general man- 
ager Pat Williams, “Julius, McGinnis. 
Free all wanted to be the main man. But if 
you have more than one money player, it 
doesn’t work. So we decided to shape the 
team around Julius’ leadership ability. 


Let him set the tone and take over.”’ 

In August, the Sixers traded McGinnis 
to Denver for Bobby Jones, regarded by 
many to be the best defensive forward in 
the league and a player who prefers not to 
have the ball, and Ralph Simpson, a 
shooting guard. Free, who nicknamed 
himself **All-World” and made his ego 
apparent on the court and off, was more 
difficult to deal (see SPORT Talk, page &). 
The day before the season began, he was 
finally traded to his old coach, Shue, and 
the San Diego Clippers for a 1984 first- 
round draft choice. And in their first pick 
of the draft, on the second round, the Six- 
ers chose Maurice Cheeks, a quick, ball- 
handling guard from West Texas State 
who could lead a break and free Henry 
Bibby to come off the bench and provide a 
spark, 

‘*Let’s face it,” Cunningham says, 
“This is now Julius Erving’s basketball 
team. | don’t want to sound like I'm 
knocking George and Lloyd. George sac- 
rificed a lot of his game for this team. And 
Lioyd may win the scoring title In San 
Diego. But I did what was best for the 
team. The Nets were Julius Erving’s bas- 
ketball team—and all he did for them was 
win championships.” 

! relate Cunningham's remark to 
Julius. He tries to hold back a smile but 
cannot. *"The situation I’m in now is 
very. very nice,’ he says. ‘‘There are 
very few players in a better situation.” 


The Milwaukee Bucks visit Phila- 
delphia and in the first half 22-year-old 
Marques Johnson does an imitation of the 
young Julius Erving. Johnson slithers be- 
tween defenders or gets ahead of the 
crowd, soars, banks, dunks, scores 21 
points. At the other end, Erving goes to 
the basket often, but with less success. 
The Bucks clog the middle most of the 
game and are leading 99-96 midway into 
the fourth quarter. Erving takes the ball 
ona breakaway. He leaves the floor at the 
foul line, and with two hands swings the 
ball over his head to his shoulder blades 
as he floats to the backboard, then slams 
it into the hoop. That play is an exception 
for Erving these days. On subsequent 
plays he forces the swarming Bucks to 
double-team him, then tosses the ball to 
an open teammate. Johnson is still look- 
ing to do it all by himself and the Sixers 
work to stop him, Erving finishes with 29 
mostly undramatic points and, more im- 
portantly, ten assists. And, for the fourth 
successive game, the Sixers come from 
behind in the final quarter to win. 

A few nights later, the Nets come in 
and the game is televised back to New 
York. Erving resurrects bits of his high- 
wire act for his hometown fans. He thrills 
the crowd with a two-handed reverse 
dunk. On an alley-oop, Collins lofts a 
pass over Erving’s head, but Julius 
catches it with one hand and hangs tn the 
air long enough to stuffit in the hole. But 


Erving is going to the basket too fre- 
quently. The Nets under Erving’s former 
coach, Kevin Loughery, have prepared 
for this, block his path and lead 70-62 at 
the half. Again, Erving alters his game in 
the second half. He becomes the ball- 
hawk on a swarming defense and looks to 
pass the ball on offense. He scores only 
two points in two overtimes, but his team 
comes from behind and wins, 137-133 (the 
Nets disputed the game and it would be 
replayed later at the point the Sixers were 
winning 84-81). 


Julius orders his three children—Cheo 
(age six), Julius Jr. (five) and Jazmine 
(2'5)—out of the swimming pool at their 
downtown-Philadelphia apartment build- 
ing. He dries the children and sends them 
off to play Ping-Pong. Then he pulls on a 
blue velvet bathrobe and sits down to talk 
with me, setting his chair where he can 
keep an eye on the kids. 

“You are not as spectacular as you 
once were,”’ | say to him. *‘Can you still 
do the high-wire act you used to do ona 
consistent basis if you want to?” 

“T'dsay I’m alot more calculating with 
the things | do now,” he says. **Don't 
worry, I can still take off from the foul line 
and dunk, but I’m less prone to commit 
myself early. There are very few times 
when I will take a rebound, dribble the 
length of the floor and dunk like [ used to 
with the Nets. That's not how I’m think- 
ing now.” 

It is apparent that amid the bad times 
on the Sixers in the past two years, Julius 
Erving was studying the game and learn- 
ing. While many of his teammates were 
going berserk, he was calmly acquiring 
insights into his profession. ““The game’s 
changed dramatically in recent years.” 
he says. “‘Guys are clogging the middle 
now, playing more zones. This game is 
about exploiting the weaknesses of the 
other team. 

“When players get better, when they 
move from one level to the next, it’s not 
because they run faster, jump higher or 
shoot straighter. [t's because they learn 
about the game and apply what they 
learn. That’s what I’ve done. I've learned 
when to look for daylight and when not 
to. What I want to be now ts consistent.” 

“Do you feel that you have something 
to prove now that McGinnis and Free are 
gone?’’ I ask, 

He clasps his long fingers, studies them 
for a moment, then says, ““Maybe sub- 
consciously. But | haven't got caught up 
in it. | don’t think like that.” 

Jazmine scampers over, saying, 
“Daddy. can [go back inthe waternow?”’ 

“No, not yet, honey,’ Julius says. 
“Go back and play.” Then he asks me, 
“So what do you think of our team?” 

“T think you're doing what you have to 
do to win now,” I say. ** You're playing a 
swarming, rotating defense, you're 
spreading the scoring around, and the re- 


placements fit right into the starters’ 
roles. What impresses me the most is that 
you come back in the fourth quarterevery 
game. It’s as if you're afraid to lose.” 

“We're not afraid to lose,’ he says. 
*“We just can’t bear to quit.” 

“But I think you're going to have 
trouble against big, strong rebounding 
teams like Washington,” I say. 

With that, Julius shouts, ‘““Okay. gang, 
you can go back in the pool.”’ The kids 
start running to the water. **Hey, don’t 
run here,’ he shouts. They stop and walk 
very slowly. Then he turns back to me 
and asks how long I am going to watch the 
team before writing. ““Why?"" I ask. 

“We're developing something here and 
it takes time,” he says. “‘We're getting 
better every game, especially defen- 
sively. It takes time to learn to play de- 
fense together.”’ 

“This piece isn’t over,”’ | joke, “‘until I 
see the old Dr. J come out of the closet.”’ 

He doesn’t even crack a smile at that 
one. ““When the situation demands it,”’ 
he says, “you'll see it.” 





Dr. J: “Don't 
worry. I can still 
take off from the 

foul line and dunk” 





The bus that carries the Sixers to Land- 
over, Md., is silent. Even Darryl Daw- 
kins, the team’s most vivacious player, |s 
quiet. “‘He must be dead,’’ Doug Collins 
says. This is the silence of concentration 
that you see in athletes before their big, 
important games. Tonight the Sixers play 
the Bullets, the defending NBA cham- 
pions, the team that knocked them out of 
last year’s playoffs, the only team to beat 
them this preseason, the only team to 
beat them so far this season. 

When the game begins, the silent team 
explodes. Erving ignites it. He is going 
above taller players for rebounds, stuf- 
fing the ball, leading the break. The Sixers 
are matching their quickness against the 
Bullets’ physical strength. 

They score the first 13 points and lead 
by 16 at the end of the quarter as Erving 
scores eight points, grabs four rebounds 
and passes off for four assists. With the 
Sixers leading 83-76 late in the third quar- 
ter, Cunningham sits Erving down. But 
he sits for too long. The Bullets’ big 
men—Wes Unseld, Elvin Hayes, Mike 
Kupchak and Greg Ballard—take turns 
teaming to form a wall blocking off the 
lane. Anyone who tries to penetrate gets 
an elbow in the chest or a hip in the groin. 
Slowly. Washington struggles back. 
When Erving returns with ten minutes 
left in the game. he seems disoriented. 


The rest has robbed him of his rhythm. 
The wall is blocking his paths to the bas- 
ket, and the Bullets take a five point lead 
with 4:45 to play. 

After a brief rest, Erving comes back 
into the game. Immediately, he races 
ahead of the Bullets on a breakaway. 
Kevin Grevey bear hugs Erving from be- 
hind to prevent adunk, Erving makes two 
free throws. Before the Bullets get up the 
floor, Erving steals the ball from Charles 
Johnson. This time he does dunk. And 
he’s fouled. He ties the game. 

The Bullets promptly go up five points 
again. Erving battles his way between the 
big men, gets the ball under the hoop, 
hooks it In and ts fouled. Then Maurice 
Cheeks steals a Bullet pass and gives off 
to Erving who hits a cutting Doug Collins, 
who makes a jumper that tiles the game. 

There’s a minute left. Washington 
scores. Erving goes under the basket 
again. He's being bumped around by Un- 
seld and Kupchak, but Erving goes up 
with a finger roll. It misses and he has to 
get the ball back. He dashes to the corner 
and traps guard Larry Wright who tosses 
a wild pass over Erving’s head toward 
Hayes. Erving takes two quick steps, 
leaps and beats Hayes to the ball. Erving 
dribbles once, takes one giant step and 
dunks. The game ts tied. 

Hayes misses a shot. Erving soars up 
and snatches the rebound. He is fouled by 
Kupchak. Erving’s two free throws put 
the Sixers ahead by two. Philadelphia 
now swarms all over Washington with Er- 
ving playing the chaser in the zone—who- 
ever has the ball becomes his man. The 
Bullets cannot get a good last shot. The 
Sixers win, 123-122. 

In each of the four games that I have 
watched, the Sixers have come from be- 
hind in the last quarter and won. In each 
of the four games, Erving has been in- 
strumental in the comeback. When nec- 
essary he has been the playmaker, the 
decoy, the defensive ball-hawk and, 
tonight, he has been the old Dr. J from the 
ABA, the whirling, slamming scorer, The 
past two difficult seasons have made him 
a far more mature ballplayer. He has de- 
veloped that rare ability to, within the 
freneticism of a game, spot the role that 
needs to be filled and assume it. 

In the lockerroom after the game at the 
Capitol Centre, Erving is sitting with ice 
packs on his knees. He speaks quickly. 

‘‘! wanted this game. | wanted it. I 
wanted it. No question about it. Defen- 
sively, we were all over them. They 
couldn't even find a good shot at the end. 
I was looking for openings. Get down 
low. Get the ball. Keep the defense going. 
Keep everybody up. We can win. Keepit 
burning. Yeah, keep it burning.” 

Suddenly he looks up. He’s embar- 
rassed. He knows he’s been rattling on 
uncharacteristically. 

‘*Whew.,”’ he says, laughing. **This 
story’s gotta be overnow. Gi 
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In the last decade pro 
coaching has improved 
500 percent, according to 
our panel of experts— 

who here name the good 
and the bad bench generals 


By RICHARD O'CONNOR 


Rating the 
NBA Coaches 


hen the NBA began in 1949, 
coaches did little more at 
practice than show up witha 
bag of balls, roll a few out, 
and after a while, divide the team for an 
hourly scrimmage. ““In those days,”” says 
Boston Celtic general manager Red Auer- 
bach, “‘coaches said, “Hell, these guys 
are pros—they know how to play.’ Prac- 
tices were held simply to keep players in 
shape.” 

Auerbach himself helped change all 
that. With his organized, disciplined 
practices and his precise game strategies 
that went well beyond the simple clear- 
outs and pick-and-rolls that other teams 
depended on, Auerbach transformed the 
chronically weak Celtics into a viable 
franchise. And with the arrival of center 
Bill Russell, the Celtics began their 
matchless dynasty. 

Today, the top coaches in the NBA 
have far surpassed Auerbach in their so- 
phisticated practice and game tech- 
niques. “‘I’ve been in the league ten 
years,’ says Joe Axelson, general man- 
ager of the Kansas City Kings, ‘‘and in 
that time coaching in the NBA has im- 
proved 500 percent.”’ 

Consider Hubie Brown, the Atlanta 
Hawks’ coach. I remember watching 
with rapt attention as the Hawks prac- 
ticed for a game against the New York 
Knicks last season. While his starters 
stood along the sidelines, Brown had his 
second team walk through the Knick 
plays. As each play was run—and a pass 
made—Brown froze the action, and like a 
director on a movie set, moved from spot 
to spot around the court, carefully ex- 
plaining to each starter exactly where he 
should position himself. Brown repeated 
this procedure with the movement of 
every pass on each of the five plays his 
team reviewed. Finally, the starters took 
the floor, and with Brown continuing to 
halt movement to further elaborate or 
make adjustments, ran through a slow- 
paced, half-court scrimmage. Said one 
player afterward: “‘I know the Knicks’ 
plays so well now, I hope | don’t forget 
my own.” 

That night the Hawks continually 
forced the Knicks out of their offense. 
The Knicks, unable to adjust, became 





frustrated and soon abandoned any sem- 
blance of an attack. Atlanta won easily. 

Jack Ramsay of the Portland Trail 
Blazers is another coach who subscribes 
to purposeful, well-organized practices. 
‘Players,’ says Ramsay, “*need organi- 
zation and they want organization. I often 
post acopy of the practice schedule in the 
lockerroom so the players can see what 
they're trying to accomplish and why. 

‘‘When I’m teaching a new drill,’ says 
Ramsay, “‘I always walk the players 
through it so each one can understand his 
responsibility. Then we drill on it. First in 
small groups, then slowly as a team and 
finally at full speed. But we don’t go too 
long because the tedium of repetition can 
interfere with learning. Fatigue affects 
concentration. I want my practices pro- 
ductive and conducted with the same in- 
tensity and commitment as if it were a 
game.” 

Ramsay 1s among a new breed of pro 
coaches who have worked their way up 
the ranks through high school and col- 
lege, and whose presence, says Phoenix 
Suns general manager Jerry Colangelo, 
‘*has added a new dimension to the game. 
Today's pro coaches are, for the most 
part, no longer just a collection of ex- 
players who got the job because of their 
star appeal. The former college coaches 
are the most innovative and creative 
forces in the game. Besides the carefully 
constructed practices, they've in- 
troduced the use of videotape, elaborate 
scouting reports and diverse game strate- 
gies.” 

Besides Ramsay, who apprenticed at 
St. Joseph’s, current NBA coaches 
whose skills were honed on the college 
level include Hubie Brown from Duke, 
Dick Motta from Weber State, John 
MacLeod from Oklahoma, Bill Fitch 
from Minnesota, and Cotton Fitz- 
simmons from Kansas State. In a recent 
survey taken by SPORT—as we shall see 
later—these six men are considered 
among the topeight coaches inthe NBA. 

All of this is not to imply that coaches 
lacking college experience are inept. 
True, as we shall see, some are. But oth- 
ers, like Kevin Loughery of the New Jer- 
sey Nets, Lenny Wilkens of the Seattle 
Supersonics and Al Attles of the Golden 
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State Warriors, are former players who 
studied the game so carefully while com- 
peting that they made themselves into 
outstanding, innovative pro coaches. 

Of all the facets of the pro game, none 
has become more intricate or more em- 
phasized than defense. *‘What coaches 
are doing today with their defenses,”’ 
says Auerbach, “*1s incredible. There are 
so many more patterns and complex vari- 
ations than there were years ago when 
everyone played straight man-to-man and 
nobody experimented.” 

This emphasis on defense is attribu- 
table to the former college coaches, par- 
ticularly Dick Motta and Jack Ramsay. 
‘They were the first of the college guys to 
enter the pros,’ says Colangelo, ‘‘and 
when they did they instituted the very 
same defenses they so successfully em- 
ployed in college. Now other college guys 
coming up are employing their defenses. 
The result is a better, more tactical 
game. 

The astute coaches realize it is defense 
that dictates the game's tempo. Offense 
is, at best, a hot-and-cold proposition. 
One night a team is so hot the players 
seemingly could throw a medicine ball 
through an engagement ring, while the 
next night they couldn't toss a handball 
through a Hula Hoop. But defense is 
mainly hard work, which therefore can be 
consistent and controlled—and it can 
bring victories on nights the offense has 
broken down. 

Most defenses start with a man-to-man 
look as the guards pick up their counter- 
parts at half court. [t is the responsibility 
of the player guarding the dribbler to fun- 
nel him away from where he wants to go 
and into the strength of the defense. The 
other defensive players assume a position 
between the bal] and their men, giving 
weakside help away from the ball. At this 
point coaching philosophies differ be- 
cause of personnel differences. The 
coaches without exceptional defensive 
centers will have the dribbler directed 
down the sideline, where he can be 
double-teamed—which is in effect a triple 
team when you consider the out-of- 
bounds line. Teams with exceptional de- 
fensive centers will have the defender 
funneling the guard to the middle, where 
he can be double-teamed—or a fake 
double team can be used to precipitate an 
interceptable pass. 

Though zones are illegal in the NBA, 
every team employs them, the better ones 
subtly, the others blatantly. “‘All good 
man-to-man defenses,’ says Jerry Co- 
langelo, “‘utilize zone principles.’’ There 
is, however, a grave misconception about 
zones dating back to the days of the 2-2-1 
and 1-3-1 that had players cemented to a 
particular spot under the basket, their 
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arms raised, their feet semishuffling as 
they packed the foul lane tighter than a 
goal-line stand. Today, zones are spread 
out, they're active, they create action. 
They can result in double teams on the 
periphery or traps in the corners—which 
induce walks, charges, harried passes 
and bad shots. 

Offensively, coaches have complicated 
just about every aspect of the game. For 
example, in the past the fast break was a 
racehorse affair in which the players ran- 
domly sped downcourt like convicts es- 
caping from a prison. The break had only 
one rule: The player who got the ball 
nearest the basket shot it. Now the break 
is designed so that each player has a defi- 
nite responsibility. 

It has been shown Statistically that ina 
fast-break situation the offense out- 
numbers the defense down the floor only 
ten percent of the time. Consequently, 
coaches have devised *‘mini’’ fast-break 
offenses. One favorite pattern has the 
middleman charging up the center of the 
court with two wingmen, usually a guard 
and a small forward, slightly ahead of 





“Jack Ramsay rectifies 
more situations in one 
quarter than some 
coaches do in four” 
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him, As the wingmen near the top of the 
key, they cut at a 45-degree angle toward 
the basket. If the defense picks them up, 
the two Wingmen proceed to the boxes in 
the low post. When the trailing big for- 
ward and center come “headhunting” 
their defenders, the original wingmen 
flare out looking for a pass and an easy 
shot. 

Besides the fast break, NBA coaches 
employ an extraordinary range of of- 
fensive set patterns, each with its own in- 
tricate weaves and cuts and screens that 
are all choreographed to produce layups 
or open jump shots. For example, two 
teams may set up initially in the exact 
same alignment, and may begin their 
plays with the same pass, yet the routes, 
the geometry, the improvisations that fol- 
low depend entirely on each individual 
coach's system, Still, some basic align- 
ments (3-2, 2-3, |-3-l) predominate. 
There are stack offenses, triple-post of- 
fenses, double-post offenses, motion of- 
fenses. Yet no matter how well a coach 
has prepared his team, how well it under- 
stands, believes in and executes his sys- 
tem. the team won't go far if its coach 
cannot recognize and respond to rapidly 
changing game situations. This is espe- 
cially true in calling timeouts and making 
substitutions. 


I remember watching the fifth game of 
the 1977 NBA championship series be- 
tween Portland and Philadelphia when 
the Trail Blazers’ 16-point lead was 
slowly being diminished as Lionel Hollins 
kept trying to dribble through the Phila- 
delphia press instead of passing off. The 
rest of the team grew disorganized, and 
Ramsay finally called timeout. He sub- 
stituted Johnny Davis for Hollins. He told 
his team to settle down, to remember that 
they still had the lead, that it was the Six- 
ers who were in trouble. Just relax and 
execute the offense, Ramsay said, and the 
Blazers returned to the court and did just 
that. There was no magic in Ramsay's 
move—he simply knew when to call time- 
out and make a crucial substitution. The 
Blazers won that game and the next, tak- 
ing the NBA title. 

Recently, in an attempt to determine 
who the top coaches in the NBA are, 
SPORT sought the expertise of five men 
who hire and fire coaches. 

Our panel consisted of: Joe Axelson, 
Kansas City Kings; Jerry Colangelo, 
Phoenix Suns: Wayne Embry, Mil- 
waukee Bucks; Pat Williams, Phila- 
delphia 76ers; and Harry Glickman, Port- 
land Trail Blazers. 

SPORT asked the panelists to grade the 
coaches, on a scale from one (poor) to 
five (excellent) in five categories: |1)Game 
coaching—the abilitv to adjust to oppos- 
ing teams’ changing offenses and de- 
fenses, 2) Game preparation—the scout- 
ing of opponents, organization of 
practice, the devising of game plans. 3) 
Technical knowledge of the game and 
ability to teach it. 4) Handling players— 
the coach’s motivational abilities, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 5) Judging tal- 
ent—assessing individual player skills 
and molding them to his club's needs. 

The panelists judged Jack Ramsay to 
be the top all-round coach tn the league 
(see chart on page 94). The panelists unt- 
formly praised Ramsay for his overall 
competence, but more than anything else 
lauded him for his superior game coach- 
ing. “In the course of a game,”’ says Joe 
Axelson, ““Ramsay sees and analyses and 
rectifies more situations in one quarter 
than some coaches do in four. Ramsay 
responds quickly and decisively. His 
teams are in superb condition, His play- 
ers are confident and disciplined. He uses 
timeouts to stop the other teams’ momen- 
tum, or when his team’s momentum is fal- 
tering. Also, he substitutes not for the 
sake of change but witha specific purpose 
in mind—such as capitalizing on mis- 
matches or a particular player's weak- 
ness.” 

Harry Glickman, who calls Ramsay's 
practice sessions “‘mini-clinics, ’ remem- 
bers one game in which Portland was 
trailing Chicago by two with eight sec- 
onds remaining. Ramsay called a timeout 
and ordered a particular full-court press. 
He then substituted center Tom Owens 


“~~ If youre into fitness, 
WS Bullworker puts 
@) one it all together 
inonly 
ominutes a day: 


“Looking for a fitness program that’s fast, easy and gets results 
right away?,” asks fitness expert, Bob Breton. “Bullworker puts 
it all together. In just 5 minutes a day you can give your body a 
complete fitness workout: shoulders, back, arms, chest, ab- 
domen and legs. 





It’s fast: each exercise takes only 7 seconds, once a day. 


It's easy: any man between 15 and 65 in good general health 
can run through the whole program without getting tired. 


You see your progress right from the very first day on the built- 
in Powermeter gauge. After two to three weeks of training, most 
men can expect to measure an extra inch or two of muscle on 
their shoulders, chest and biceps—and an inch or two less flab 
around the middle. 


And that’s just the start: there are specialized exercises for 
building-up or trimming down any part of your body you want to. 
What's more, since Bullworker training is progressive, you 
perform better each time. Yet the training always seems easy 
since with every workout your strength increases by about 
1%—that’s an increase of up to 50% in the first three months. 


See your strength | “| earn my living by keeping execu- 

| , tives in top shape,” says Bob. “My 
GROWING customers want results and they 
day by day on the want them fast. | recommend Bull- 
built-in worker for one reason only: because 
POWERMETER |_ it's the most advanced fitness trainer 


on the market and you better believe 
ye 

To receive complete details about 
Bullworker Fitness training, mail cou- 


pon for FREE BOOKLET today. No 
obligation, no salesman will visit. 
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. . BULLWORKER SERVICE, Dept. 8w3424 
FREE BOOKLET 201 Lincoln Blvd., P.O. Box X, Middlesex, N.J. 08846 
Please send me my FREE full color brochure 
about BULLWORKER without obligation. No 


’ 24 pages of ernista 
Ne aetlanancise salesman will visit. 
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NEW MEDICAL PROCESS INSERTS 
HUMAN HAIR DIRECTLY INTO THE SCALP 


THE HRC GRADUAL 


HAIR INJECTION PROCESS 


PAT PEND 


Proudly presents a revolutionary 7ew procedure 
which inserts human hair directly into your scalp. 
This method is so unique that all other means of 
hair restoration (hairpieces, tranplants, fusions, im- 
plants, etc.) have now become totally OBSOLETE. 


Developed By A Research Laborat 
with Doctors Supervision Te 


The Newest Concept to Replace Hair 
One At A Time into Scalp 


Reproduce Frontal Hair Lines, Thicken 
Present Hair or fill Crown Area 
Have As Much Hair As You Want. 
Instant Results. No Pain 
Men and Women 
Overcomes All The Problems Related 
to Transplants 

* All Work Performed Locally 


OTHER PATENTED PROCEDURES ALSO AVAILABLE 
: FRANCHISE & SALES DIRECTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 
100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE U.S. & CANADA & S. AMERICA 
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Please mail complete details in plain envelope 


| ADORESS 
| cITy STATE 


Meshes AREA CODE NO. 





LIMITED SUPPLY OF 
PILOT'S GLASSES 
AVAILABLE NOW AT 
REDUCED PRICES! 


These 
precision 
Flight 
Glasses are naw 
available to the public = 
for only $9.95. If you could buy 
them elsewhere they'd probably cost you over $20! 
Handcrafted, these glasses feature hardened metal 
frames, impact resistant polished glass lenses and 
selective ray-screening Capabilities. Your salistaction is 
absolutely guaranteed. If nol salisfied, simply mail (them 
back within 10 days. Your money willbe returned, _ 
To order, send check or money order (include $1.00 
for postage and handling) to United Stales Optics Dept, 32. 
P.O. Box 14206 Allanta, GA 30324. (Please specify gold 
or silver frames) SPECIAL: Order now and get TWO PAIR 
for $18 plus one dollar handling charge. (Deluxe, velour- 
lined viny| cases also available for only $2.00 ea.) 


LIMITED OFFER FROM U.S. OPTICS 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 





my in 7 of DYNAMIC-TENSION 
Starts giving you results that you feel 
and your friends will notice. Big, 

useful muscles. Gain pounds in weight BR 
where needed. Lose ‘‘pot belly.” 


send me your name and 
address for my 32-page 
book—FREE. 


CHARLES ATLAS 


49 West 23rd 5t., 
New York. N.Y. 10010 
Dept. B1l67 
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| Hindenburg”. 
Terrific films ‘and bargains. $1.00 brings details plus film cata- 


| Moneyback Guarantee, 





For complete information on facilities im your city. 
Free brochure and pictures, mail coupon, or Phone Toll 
Free No,, 24 hour service 


800-327-0173 Ext. 69 


HAIR REPLACEMENT CENTERS 
P.O, BOX 23559, Ft. Lauderdale, FL. 33307 





OF INTEREST rv ALL 





SALE! Details 32.00. (Helundable). Lange-CIMG, 6031 N. 
7th St., Phoenix, AZ 85014. 
NEW BARGAINS ON OLD MOVIES: Chuckle at Charlie Chap- 
lin in “Easy Street", laugh at Laurel and Hardy in “Big Busi- 
ness” or tour a Nazi Zeppelin (and see ils destruction) in “The 
Any or all three for hall-price during our sale. 






log or video catalog alone. Write: Blackhawk Films, Depl. 4764, 
Davenport, IA 52 2808. 
SALESMEN WANTED 

EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent accounts, No 
collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 1129 West 
41st, Kansas Cily, MO. 
GOVERNMENT 5 RPLUS 
*k JEEPS — $59.30! CARS — $33.50! — 450,000 Items! — 

Government Surplus — Most Comprehensive Directory 
Available tells how, where to buy — Your Area — $2.00. 
“Surplus”, Box 99249, San Francisco, 









GA 94109. 
-—____ SONG POEMS— MUSIC 
tk POEMS SET TO MUSIC! Nashville Music Productions, Box 
40001-MG, Nashville, TN 37204. 
POEMS WANTED! Songs Recorded—Radio Released. Broad- 
way Music, Box 7438-SP, Sarasola, FL 33578. 
BUSINESS — MONEY MAKING 
* OVER $16.50 an hour. Spare time at home! Rubber Stamp 
industry needs small manufacturers. We furnish all equip- 
ment and know-how! Particulars free! Write: Roberts, Room 
RC-196-1A, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL 60626. 
INCREASE YOUR WEALTH! Build own millionaire’s library. 
Comprehensive bibliography of published resources {rom 
America’s millionaires and financial geniuses. Send £1.00 to: 
T-H Associates, Box 4608, Redding, CA 96001, 
* WIN FORTUNES in U.S. Oil drawings. $25. Tax deductible 
fee can return up to $100,000, Details. Milligan, Box 
34084, Boulder, CO 80307. 
$3000.00 MONTHLY. Start immediately. Stuff envelopes at 
home. Information, send sell-addreassed stamped envelope. 
Village, Box 508-OMI, West Covina, CA 91793. 
HUNDREDS WEEKLY STUFFING ENVELOPES! Free Supplies, 
stamp! Information: Buan stamped envelope! Karfax-M, 
AD2-60, Scotia, N¥ 12302 
* 8 BeAr THE SPREAD in College Baskets! ieee to: 
G. Syslems, P.O. Box 9257, Pittsburgh, PA 15224. 
HOMEWORKERS: 51, 000- “<< 000 monthly! Free crn Send 
e S.—.: Gateway, Box 386, Edwardsville, IL 62025. 
te 2250 PROFIT / THOUSAND POSSIBLE Stulfing-Mailing 
nvelopes! Offer; slamped addressed envelope, Universal 
AG 2/78, 316180, Ft. Lauderdale 33318 


SLEEP LEARNING — HYPNOT isM 















tk SLEEP-LEARNING —HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog {ree! 


Autosuggestion, Box 24-PT, Olympia, Washington. 


HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Powers, 
12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, CA 91605. 


PERSONAL — MISCELLANEOUS 


| CONFIDENTIAL INTRODUCTIONS. Write: Golden Wesl Club, 


Box 765-0, San Fernandes, CA 91340 


Se i Ee —————e 
BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN GIRLS will write you! Free photos, in- 
formation, "'Latins", Box 1716-SM, Chula Vista, CA 92012. 
ARE vou LONELY? sa ee photographs, Men, Women, 
$1.00. Ladysmilh, Box 568604 Lighthouse oint, FL 33064, 
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Sport Goes Shopping... 





Cold weather hood 

This protective hood keeps your head warm 
and dry inthe cold, rain or snow. Good look- 
ing as well! Made of a wonderful new mate- 
rial, it folds compactly to go in your pocket. 
Or a lady's purse, too. Ideal for any man or 
woman. Inexpensive, they make great gifts! 
$6.95. Two for $11.95. Ppd. Merit Thermo- 
Ware Company, Dept. SP-179, Box 878, 
Georgetown, TX 78626. 





Macho Mustache Comb! 
This great 14K gold manly groomer is for 
the guy with hair over his lip and on his 
chest! Terrific on a neck chain to wow the 
gals! A he-man must! 2%” long. ¥" high. 
138" of teeth and a length of handle. Fantas- 
tic gift! $96.50 plus $1 p&h. El & El Studios, 


SP1, 2674 East 63rd St., 
11234. 
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Nice to Know! 

The “Winter Planning Almanac” is a fine 
offer from Haband. And there is no charge. 
It gives very helpful hints, including ways to 
save energy and keep heating costs down, 
First Aid for frostbite, tips on health—game 
info and even recipes! And much more. For 
free catalog, write to Haband, Dept. SM, 
5.265, NO North 9th St., Paterson, NJ 07530. 


you wish ta know the facts 
s6cNG HEIGHT INCREASE, send 
35¢ lor details to 
TALL-UP Dept. 50051, 
Box 32307, Louisville, KY 40232°' 
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@ Cobbler-Crafted @® American Made 


Not $49.95 | Not $29-95. @ Long-wearing Composition Sole and Heel 


Tiara 


i. Return Within 14 Days ; 
For Money Back 


f — = “Satisfaction Guaranteed! Mail Coupon Today = == == 


Here's the town boot of the range-riding Westerner...rugged, || OLD VILLAGE SHOP, Dept. VM-3716 
uncluttered, no-nonsense. No wonder the man of style has adop- 340 Poplar Street, Hanover, Pa. 1/331 | 
ted it for his versatile way of life! The bold, square-toed detailing | Please rush _________ prs. of the Genuine Leather “Ranchero” { 
goes great with sports clothes and jeans and the sleek, lean design Dress Boot for the low price of just $19.95 pr. plus $2.00 postage , 
gives a “with it” look to the business suit. and handling on same money-back guarantee. i 
This Season’s Dress Boot SAVE MORE! Order two pairs for just $38.00 plus $3.75 postage | 
and handling on same money-back guarantee. 




















You'll wear these boots every day, everywhere. They're hard to beat prs. Cord Brown (M24 B) Size ath 
for comfort. The supple leather breathes and the high shaft cradles a ae i a esate Size AHN : | 
ankles. There's a concealed inner zipper so the boot slips on and off sneer { 
as easily as a loafer. Man-made sole and heel really stand up to wear ects | 7 | ae 
and tear. Don't miss the chance to get this season's best boot buy at | Sota i, Mire ed alia gs itn | 
an incredibly low price! Acc't # | Exp. Date | 
Men's Sizes: 742, 8, 842, 9, 9%, 10, 10%, 11, 12 I Enclosed is $ > i 
Widths: C, D,E Colors: Cordovan Brown, Black | PRINT NAME = 
. LD VILLAGE SHH! | ADDRESS i 
Hanover, Pa. 17331 i CITY = = 
STATE. ae eT 
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Coach Ratings 


for guard Johnny Davis so that the 6-10 
Owens could better distract the man in- 
bounding the ball. He also substituted 
Larry Steele, a quick guard, for Maurice 
Lucas. Then Ramsay diagramed Chi- 
cago’s most frequently used out-of- 
bounds play and explained each Portland 
player’s individual assignment. The team 
returned to the court. Owens, jumping up 
and down, his arms waving wildly, ha- 
rassed the passer. The Chicago players 
cut, spun, set screens, but the Portland 
players made the appropriate switches. 
Time ticked away. The passer hurried his 
throw-in. Lionel Hollins stole the ball and 
scored. Chicago called timeout and Ram- 
say again diagramed a defense. Again 
Hollins stole the ball, this time scoring the 
winning basket. 

“It’s plays like that,’ says Jerry Co- 
langelo, “‘that separate the Ramsays, the 
MacLeods, the Fitchs. In the final sec- 
onds of a game these guys are cool, unaf- 
fected—and their basketball expertise is 
unmatched.”’ 

Obviously our panel, in evaluating the 
coaches, did not use winning records as a 
criterion for superb coaching. For both 
fourth-place-finisher Kevin Loughery 


Le! 


and fifth-place-finisher Hubie Brown 
have been coaching weak teams. 
‘Face it,’ Axelson says, *‘Brown and 


Loughery have taken terrible talent and. 


turned it into competitive basketball 
teams. In Hubie’s case his coaching stole 
at least 15 wins for the Hawks last season. 
His pressure defenses are superior to the 
rest of the league. Also, Hubie has a very 
analytical mind and adjusts to game situa- 
tions instantly. Kevin ts similar. He’s an 
alert bench coach. He uses his timeouts 
and substitutes to his advantage. He gets 
along with his players and consequently 
they respect him and execute his system. 
There is no doubt both the Hawks and the 
Nets gave people fits last year when, on 
paper, they should have been blown out 
night after night.” 

What did our panelists feel prevented 
Brown and Loughery from ascending to 
the top of the ratings? *‘Hubie’s tough on 
players,’” Embry says. “‘He has a ten- 
dency to demand a lot and when he 
doesn’t get it, he puts the players down. 
Players just don’t respond to that.”’ 

“Kevin,” said one panelist, “‘is lazy 
when it comes to practice. He doesn’t 
preplan or use scouting reports. He pre- 
fers to make the game uncomplicated, 
which is good, but there are times when 
his players, confronted by an unusual 
game strategy, appear lost.” 


RATING THE NBA COACHES 


GAME 
COACHING 


GAME 
PREP. 


JACK RAMSAY, Portland Trail Blazers 


JOHN MacLEOD, Phoenix Suns 
BILL FITCH, Cleveland Cavaliers _ 


— SS = 


KEVIN LOUGHERY, New Jersey Ne Nets 
HUBIE BROWN, Atlanta Hawks 
LENNY WILKENS, Seattle Supersonics 


DICK MOTTA, Washington Bullets 
COTTON FITZSIMMONS, Kansas City Kings _ 


eS 


AL ATTLES, Golden State Warriors a 5 


| LARRY BROWN, ‘DenverNuggets 18 
| DON NELSON, Milwaukee Bucks 


TOM NISSALKE, Houston Rockets 


‘DOUG MOE, San Antonio Spurs 
BILLY CUNNINGHAM, Philadelphia 76ers 


BOB LEONARD, Indiana P. Pacers 


LARRY COSTELLO, Chicago Bulls 


TECH. 
KNOWLEDGE 


Like Loughery, Lenny Wilkens and Al 
Attles were graded highly on their ability 
to handle players. “‘A big part of coach- 
ing, says Embry, “‘1s motivating. A 
coach can know all the technical stuff, but 
if he doesn’t relate—forget it. Both 
Lenny and Al are masters at commu- 
nicating to their players. They talk to 
them individually. They give of them- 
selves and the players respond to that.”’ 

Dick Motta, who tied with Loughery in 
earning the highest rating as a game 
coach, ended up seventh overall because 
of what one panelist called ‘“his abrasive 
manner. Sure, Motta is sound when it 
comes to the technical and game aspects, 
but he still tends to alienate players and in 
the long run it works against him. Last 
year, Washington won the title not be- 
cause of Motta, but because they hap- 
pened to have a very talented ballclub.”’ 

The middle group of coaches, those 
who were rated average or slightly above, 
usually possessed sound credentials ex- 
cept for perhaps one glaring flaw. For ex- 
ample, Larry Brown, said one panelist, 
‘‘is hurting when it comes to utilizing his 
talent, especially at playoff time. I don’t 
know if you’d call it choking, but it cer- 
tainly appears that way from all the mis- 
matches he allows.’’ Pat Williams also 
downgrades Brown's talent judgments. 
““You have to wonder,’’ says Williams, 


HANDLING 
PLAYERS 


JUDGING 
TALENT TOTAL 


17 105 


~~ ‘er 99 
17 96.5 








TOM “SATCH” SANDERS, Boston Celtics* 
GENE SHUE, San Diego Clippers 

| ELGIN BAYLOR, New Orleans Jazz — 

j WILLIS REED, New York Knicks* 


i FIRST YEAR COACH DICK VITALE, DETROIT PISTONS, NOT INCLUDED 

"| “DISMISSED EARLY IN SEASON 
SCORING: 
5—EXCELLENT 4.5—VERY GOOD 4—GOOD 3.5—ABOVE AVERAGE 3-—-AVERAGE 2—FAIR 


PERFECT SCORE IN ANY CATEGORY—25 


PERFECT TOTAL SCORE—125 
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SYNOMETRICS...an Olympic Champion’s Discovery! 


Turn Belly Fat into a 





“I'm over 50 and | thought my fat and 
flab was with me for life...SYNO- 
METRICS “burned” it off in only 7 
days. In fact results came so fast | 
had to cut my daily 7 minute workout 
to 5 minutes to slow down the slim- 
ming process. It's the most amazing 
method I've ever tried... and I've tried 
just about every gadget and gimmick 
I've seen in magazines and TV." 


clusive 
TENSION RING! 
Lets You Adjust 
Tension Control 


To Speed Results! 
Great for Any Age! 


Exclusive 


IN JUST 7 SHORT MINUTES A DAY with the “miracle” of 
SYNOMETRICS (scientific concept of ISOMETRIC +ISOTONIC) 
...the fantastic new discovery for speed shaping away ugly, 
embarrassing fat and flab...to reveal a brand new rock-hard, 


lean, trim, handsome body! 


IKE BERGER explains 
SYNOMETRICS™...the new 
EASY speed method for figure 
beauty 


What is SYNOMETRICS? You've prob- 
ably heard about the Isotonic and Iso- 
metric principle of body dynamics for 
years. Each method has its own be- 
lievers and supporters. | used BOTH 
methods in my daily training. Finally, | 
developed a special exercise unit that 
employed BOTH methods AT THE SAME 
TIME jn one device. The effect was sim- 
ply amazing. | was able to keep in trim, 
slim shape in only a fraction of the time 
| previously needed! 


The Science of SYNOMETRICS 


| later learned the scientific reason for 
this amazing result. It’s called SYNER- 


GISM—meaning that when you combine 
two methods the result is greater than 
the both of them separately. | now called 
my new discovery SYNOMETRICS and 
developed a special exercise unit | call 
the SPEED SHAPER. And that's just what 
it IS...a speed method to give you re- 
sults in minutes, NOT hours! Now... build 
yourself a “fantastic looking body” with 
the incredible SYNOMETRICS —the in- 
vention that works on the exciting new 
scientific concept of ISOTONIC + /SO- 
METRIC. 


What is the SPEED SHAPER? 


Ingeniously designed, in an amazingly 
compact slimming & shaping discovery. 
® No doorknobs needed ® Adjust tension 
to your own needs, for any age ® Slip 
into pocket or purse (5 oz.)—fits any- 
where! 


an Stomach 


lke Berger Today. 





Introducing IKE BERGER 
Olympic Champion 
Olympic Gold medal winner (U.S. team) 
weightlifting * World Champion (three 
times) « Pan American Games Cham- 
pion (twice) * National Champion (12 
times) * Elected to Hall of Fame. 





lron Clad Money Back Guarantee 


In just a few days you must actually begin 
to see measurable, real results...or your 
money back promptly and without any 
question. 


“No diet needed if daily caloric intake does not add 
to your present body weight. 


|. SENDTODAY! 
Complete kit only $9.95 


1 

t Speed Shaper, DEPT. RS-3773 

380 Madison Avenue 

] New York, N.¥. 10017 

» If the SPEED SHAPER unit can really start | 

_ shaping me up In just days, and | mean | 

i ALL OVER (legs, thighs, hips, waist), | will | 
keep it and use It... otherwise, | will want | 








| @ full refund. Rush SPEED SHAPER to me. ) 
| NAME J 
| ADDRESS 
| city ———___- STATE ZiP ——— ] 


I | enclose $9.95 (plus $1.00 for postage & | 
| hdtg). NY residents add sales tax: NYC 8%, | 
i NYS 5%. Save $1.00! Order 2 and send 

j $18.90. i 
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Coach Ratings 


‘‘when Denver gives up on players like 
Marvin Webster and Tom LaGarde be- 
cause they don’t play spectacularly at 
first.’ 

Larry Costello rated high in most cate- 
gories except in his ability to handle play- 
ers—where he was last in the ratings. **I 
had Larry in Milwaukee,’ Embry says, 
‘‘and the man was obsessive when it 
came to watching game films and plan- 
ning his practices, but on the court he had 
difficulty relating to the players.’’ Says 
another panelist: “‘Larry was the last of 
the great set shooters. He belongs to bas- 
ketball from another era. He tries awfully 
hard but he just isn’t capable of getting 
today’s players to play for him.”’ 

The fact that Gene Shue’s teams— 
Washington and Philadelphia —made the 
playoffs does not truly reflect his coach- 
ing abilities, according to our panelists. 
‘*Gene knows talent,”’ says Joe Axelson, 
‘but he’s very aloof, cold, and | think at 
times this hurts him.** Adds another pan- 
elist: ““Shue is a lousy coach. His prac- 
tices are a joke. He's like a substitute 
teacher trying to discipline an unruly 
class and failing at it.” 

Doug Moe was generally praised by our 
panelists for his solid game coaching. Yet 
his practice coaching, some felt, was 
abominable. ‘‘San Antonio,’’ says one 
panelist, “‘can’t possibly do much more in 
practice than shoot baskets. In games, 
they play absolutely no defense, they give 
up over 118 points a game, and their of- 
fense is strictly run and gun. If Doug con- 
cerned himself more with reasonable 
practice coaching, there’s no reason why 
he couldn't be considered one of the 
NBA's top five coaches.”’ 

In a survey like this it is often hard to 
measure the accuracy of your panelists 
selections. The concern is that prejudices 
might cloud one’s judgment, thus pre- 
venting an objective evaluation. How- 
ever, after our ratings were completed, 
Tom Sanders and Willis Reed, two of the 
bottom four finishers in the SPORT poll, 
were fired. (The timing of the poll also 
explains why the Knicks’ Red Holtzman, 
acknowledged to be one of the game’s 
great coaches, and the Celtic’s latest ex- 
periment with a player-coach, Dave Cow- 
ens, do not appear in the ratings.) 

Both Sanders and Reed, along with El- 
gin Baylor, were graded poorly across the 
board. In most cases, our panelists cited 
Reed’s inexperience and Sanders’ in- 
ability to teach the game as the major 
drawbacks. “‘Great pros,’ says Wayne 
Embry, “spend most of their time trying 
to be great pros, not coaches. Perhaps— 
and I think this may have been Bill Rus- 
sell’s problem—former greats expect 
their players to be as great as they were. 
Once they show they aren't, the coach 


gets frustrated and it’s reflected in his 
coaching.’’ Adds Joe Axelson, “‘Asking 
most pros to go from player to coach 
without any experience is like asking a 
high school English teacher to go teach 
ancient Greek literature at Harvard Uni- 
versity. It's impossible. Some of these 
fellows just aren't qualified.” 

One panelist recalled a Knick game 
earlier this season when Spencer Hay- 
wood and Michael Richardson played a 
superb first quarter and for no apparent 
reason were replaced and forgotten 
about. It wasn’t until the final quarter that 
Reed, in a crucial situation, inserted both 
players back into the lineup. **But,’’ says 
the panelist, ‘‘by that time Haywood was 
pissed off and Richardson was scared. 
Basically it came down to Willis’ inability 
to substitute.” 

Two ex-players who were not rated 
highly but nonetheless received com- 
pliments on their desire to learn their pro- 
fession were Jerry West and Billy Cun- 
ningham. *‘Both West and Cunningham 
should be commended,”’ says Joe Ax- 
elson. **They hired top college coaches as 
assistants to guide them while they learn 
what coaching is all about. With time and 
experience, both men should prove very 
capable coaches. They’ ve already im- 
proved a great deal.’ 

In the final accounting, no matter how 
highly a coach may be rated, the profes- 
sion itself, according to one panelist, “*is 
bullshit, because one year a coach wins a 
championship and he’s called a genius 
and given a ticker-tape parade. The fol- 
lowing season his team goes under .500 
and he’s called a nitwit, and the only pa- 
rade he sees is the lynching crew march- 
ing up his driveway.” i) 


SPORT QUIZ 
ANSWERS from page 12 


1—b (51 vs. Philadelphia and 55 vs. New York). 
2—L.A. Lakers (Norm Nixon, Don Ford, Ron Car- 
ter). 3—a-4, b-3, o-1, d-2. 4—a. 5—b. 6—a. 7—a 
(44 in 1971-'72). 8—c. 9—Barry Beck, Colorado 
(22), Reed Larson, Detroit (19), Brad Maxwell, 
Minnesota (18). 10—b. 11—c (held by RegLeach, 
61, in 1975-'76). 12—a-2, b-3, c-1. 13—b 
($153,102 in 1976). 14—a. 15—c (.886 in 1931). 
16—a. 17—b. 18—c, by Green Bay. 19—c (218 
vs. Philadelphia, 1970). 
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HIESTA. WUNDERCHARI 


Imported From Germany. 


Ford Fiesta is Europe's most suc- 
cessful new car in history. (Based 
on new car nameplate sales in the 
first 16 months.) It's an import 
buyer's dream. A car that’s at home 
on the San Diego Freeway as well 
as on the high-speed autobahn. 
Fiesta—Wundercar. 


Excellent Performance. 


Performance is what Ford Fiesta 
is all about. With front wheel drive 
and Michelin steel-belted radials 
to help take you up hills, through 
mud and over ice and snow. 


Rack and pinion steering for 
direct response. And acceleration 
that will absolutely move you. In 
Ford tests, 1978 Fiestas acceler- 
ated from O to 50 MPH in an 
average of about 9 seconds. And 
their front disc brakes brought 
them from 50 to O MPH in an aver- 
age of 3.3 seconds. 

High EPA Mileage Ratings. 
Fiesta gives you high fuel econ- 
omy ratings with EPA mileage 
estimates of 39 MPG highway and 
28 MPG city. Your mileage may 
vary depending on your car's con- 
dition, optional equipment, where 


and how you drive. California 
ratings differ. 
At Over 5,000 Ford Dealers. 


Fiesta is sold and serviced at over 
5,000 Ford Dealers and backed by 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Mich. Test-drive a Fiesta and. see 
why we call it Wundercar. 


FORDFIESTA 
FORD DIVISION 
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Feel the refreshing coolness of 
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» Its the special coolness 
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KGDL. The kind of 
refreshment you've 
never had betore 
in a low tar. 












@ 1978 BEaWT Co. 


America’s 
most refreshing 
low ‘tar’cigarette. 


‘mg. tar in both sizes. 








9 mg. "tar", 0 .8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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